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No.  8 

Motivating  the  Work  in  Typing 


Mr.  W.  F.  marshall,  principal 
of  the  Westervelt  School,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ontario,  has  sent  us  an  interesting 
and  valuable  description  of  his  method 
of  motivating  the  work  in  typing 
through  records  kept  by  students.  The 
methods  unquestionably  are  valuable 
and  are  recommended  to  other  teachers. 
His  idea  of  the  clock  containing  a 
sweep  second-hand  is  an  excellent  one. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  teachers  to  know  that 
the  Eastman  Kodak  people  put  out  a 
“timer”  which  is  a  very  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  in  the  typewriting  room.  The 
face  of  this  timer  is  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  alarm  clock.  The  only 
difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  typewriting  room. 

Mr.  Marshall  says: 

“In  each  of  our  typewriting  rooms 
we  have  a  big  clock  like  the  regulator 


clock  that  you  see  in  a  jewelry  store, 
with  a  sweep  second-hand  that  can  be 
seen  from  anywhere  in  the  room. 

“Upon  commencing  the  Thirteenth 
Section  we  teach  the  student  how  to 
time  himself  for  each  test  by  starting 
when  the  second  hand  is  at  the  top  and 
timing  himself  within  five  seconds — 
8'  5"  or  8'  10"  or  8'  15"  etc.  We  then 
assist  him  in  correcting  his  first  tests, 
taking  10  words  off  as  a  penalty  for 
each  error.  We  then  show  him  how  to 
make  a  record  on  the  blue  sheet  (Il¬ 
lustration  I),  which  we  paste  into  the 
textbook. 

“His  record  on  the  blue  sheet  might 
be  as  follows : 

Date  February  18 
Time  3:25 

Rate  23-1  ~ 

(First,  rate  per  minute.  Second,  errors.) 

“We  figure  speed  in  stroke  words  in- 
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dicated  on  the  blue  sheet  (Illustra-  “When  he  has  finished  the  eleven 
tion  I).  tests  in  Section  Thirteen  he  starts  at 

“The  student  then  takes  the  second  the  first  again.  Now  he  is  competing 

test  and  makes  a  record  of  it;  then  with  his  former  records.  He  will  try 

the  third  test,  etc.  to  increase  his  net  speed  per  minute 

SPEED  RECOAO  -  ISW  RAnOHAL  TYPEimiTIIW 


Saction  X3  -  Test  1-69  Stroke  i.ords 


Illustration  No.  i 

Sheett  for  the  succeeding  sections  are  arranged  similarly — four  in  all. 
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SPEED  RECORD  •  KEI  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITIUG 
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Illustration  No.  ii 

Sheets  for  the  remaining  sections  are  arranged  on  this  plan. 


and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  his  time 
and  errors.  Again 
he  goes  through  the 
entire  section,  doing 
the  eleven  tests.  He 
repeats  this  until  he 
has  done  the  section 
ten  times  and  has  his 
blue  record  sheet 
filled. 

“Similarly  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  Fifteenth, 

Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth,  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  Sections. 

“Upon  completing 
the  Eighteenth  Sec¬ 
tion  he  takes  the  re¬ 
maining  thirteen 
tests  in  the  text  in 
the  same  manner, 
making  similar  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  buff 
sheets  (Illustration 
II). 

“Each  Friday  the  student  reports  fully 
the  tests  taken  during  the  week  on  the 
white  sheet  (Illustration  III).  From 
the  white  weekly  report  the  teacher 
makes  up  the  chart  (Illustration  IV). 


“We  supervise  this  work  carefully 
and  from  time  to  time  check  up  the 
marking  of  the  student.  Each  Friday 
every  student  is  given  a  test  which  the 
teacher  corrects — these  are  either  five- 
minute  or  ten-min¬ 
ute  tests.  On  the 
last  school  day  of 
each  month  every 
student  takes  the 
Underwood  Creden¬ 
tial  Test,  fifteen 
minutes. 

“This  method  of 
training  has  some 
distinct  advantages. 
First,  it  makes  the 
student  independent 
of  the  teacher  for 
speed  work.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  places  more 


■CEXLT  REPORT 
TYPEniTINO  SPBD  TESTS 
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responsibility  on  the  student  and  thus  also  applies  to  the  classes  that  are 
increases  business  pow^r.  Third,  we  transcribing. 

take  the  senior  work  in  groups  and  some  “Will  they  make  correct  records?  We 
students  naturally  complete  an  assign-  have  the  students  hand  in  all  tests  and 
ment  quickly.  These  work  at  their  we  check  over  much  of  their  work,  es- 
tests  while  waiting  for  the  others.  This  pecially  the  (Concluded  on  page  298) 


of  60  48  40  43  30  37  23  A  20  48  31  20  23  18  24  '3  JOHN  DO. 


tests 

Illustration  No.  iv 

The  speed — prog^ress  curve,  plotted 
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Annual  Shorthand  Contest  of  the  G.  S.  T.  A. 


^  PEED  contests  are  always  an  in- 
spiration  to  the  student.  That  is 
a  fact.  Contests,  competitions,  sports, 
they  are  all  in  the  same  category.  To 
know  that  his  system  of  shorthand  has 
been  written  at  the  very  highest  speeds 
is  an  encouragement  to  him  to  try  and 
do  likewise.  That  is  the  reason  we 
constantly  hear  of  new  writers  of  our 
system  joining  the  ranks  of  the  “high 
speeders.”  From  the  very  first  lesson 
in  shorthand  the  student  wants  to  be 
able  to  write  fast.  Some  teachers  are 
awry  as  to  just  how  “speedy”  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  in  the  early  stages,  but 
they  are  all  in  accord  with  the  notion 
that  once  in  the  speed  department  the 
student  should  strive  for  more  speed 
and  accuracy.  And  it  is  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  that  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association 
gives  a  helping  hand  to  the  teachers  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

This  year  it  is  holding  up  the  goal 
of  100% !  Accuracy  100%.  No  errors. 
Perfect  work.  And  to  the  school  whose 
students  turn  in  the  greatest  number  of 
100  percenters  will  be  awarded  a  large 
silver  loving  cup.  At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  many  envious 
eyes  gazed  upon  this  cup,  and  there 
were  comments  galore  that  they  were 
after  that  trophy !  The  cup  will  be 
held  by  the  school  for  one  year,  and  the 
school  winning  it  three  times  will  be 
the  proud  permanent  possessors  of  the 
G.  S.  T.  A.  trophy. 

The  growth  of  these  contests  during 
their  three  years  of  existence  has  been 
enormous.  Starting  with  less  than  a 
hundred  entrants,  last  year  saw  three 
hundred  competing.  This  year,  we  have 
made  special  provision  for  taking  care 
of  an  unlimited  number.  “Entry  blanks” 
are  being  received  by  the  secretary  and 


we  are  confident  that  this  coming  event 
will  be  a  great  step  ahead  of  last  year’s 
effort. 

A  little  specific  information!  The 
contest  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
May  10,  1924.  It  will  be  held  at  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City.  The  contest 
will  be  supervised  by  a  judge,  manager, 
and  committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  association.  The  school  contest  is 
open  to  all  those  who  are  students  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  actual  attendance 
in  any  public,  private,  or  parochial 
school  in  the  Metropolitan  area  who 
have  had  not  more  than  four  hundred 
periods  of  regular  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  That  is  equivalent  to  the  regular 
two-year  high  school  course.  The  dic¬ 
tation  will  be  eighty  words  a  minute  for 
five  minutes. 

Besides  the  school  prize  there  will  be 
awarded  for  the  three  best  transcripts 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals.  And 
to  all  those  who  qualify  in  the  tests 
a  certificate  at  that  speed  will  be  given. 

Then  there  will  also  be  dictation  for 
individual  prizes  at  one  hundred  and 
one  hundred  twenty  words  a  minute. 
Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  the  individuals  who  secure 
first,  second,  and  third  places  respec¬ 
tively,  on  each  of  the  individual  tests. 
This  test  is  open  to  all  students  and 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  provided 
that  they  have  not  heretofore  won  a 
prize  in  an  inter-school  contest,  in 
which  case  they  shall  be  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  only  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
that  in  which  they  won  the  prize. 

To  enter  your  students  for  the  con¬ 
test  is  worth  while.  The  speeds  are 
within  their  reach. 

The  only  thing  for  those  to  do  who 
have  not  yet  sent  in  their  entry  blanks 
is  to  do  it  now!  If  you  have  not  re- 
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ceived  blanks,  write  immediately  to  the  regulations.  Mr.  Bowie  invites  you  to 
secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  A.  A.  get  in  touch  with  him  at  once  at  285 
Bowie,  and  secure  complete  rules  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

+  +  + 

“Listen  In” 

on  the 

Second  Annual  Radio  Shorthand  Contest! 

May  24,  1924 


is  Station  WJZ  of  the 
A  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Aeolian  HaM,  New  York  City,  broad¬ 
casting  on  a  wave  length  of  455  meters. 
We  are  about  to  broadcast  the  second 
annual  Radio  Shorthand  Contest  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  open  to  all  students,  teachers, 
and  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  within 

the  range  of  my  voice. - ” 

Here’s  a  shorthand  contest  right  at 
your  very  door — no  travelling,  no  hotel 
and  other  expense — 
Get  the  Thrill,  just  tune  in  and  play 
Teachers  the  game  w'ith  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  and 
students  who  will  be  there. 

We  have  often  sung  the  merits  of 
radio  dictation  because  we  know  that 
broadcasting  stations  usually  select 
good  speakers,  masters  of  the  English 
language,  prominent  men  and  women 
who  speak  deliberately  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  at  a  reasonable  pace.  You 
can’t  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  attach¬ 
ing  to  this  modern  wizardry  of  the  air 
which  has  claimed  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  millions,  it  seems,  overnight. 

If  you  don’t  have  a  receiving  set  in 
your  school  and  can’t  arrange  with  one 
of  your  students  to  install  his,  why  not 
try  a  little  salesmanship  on  your  local 
dealer  and  secure  his  cooperation?  Such 
service  will  spell  sales  for  him;  and 
think  of  the  advertising  he  will  get 


from  your  local  newspapers  if  it  is 
handled  right ! 

Anyway,  your  students  are  all  eligi¬ 
ble;  so  why  not  boost  your  own  game 
a  bit  and  reach  up  into  the  air  and  ab¬ 
sorb  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
being  broadcast  by  this  announcement? 
It’s  free  (like  everything  else  in  radio) 
— only  you  must 

“Turn  on  your  ra-di-o;  and  then  you  list-en — 
Without  a  ra-di-o— oh,  what  you’re  missin’!’’ 

Details  follow:  At  2  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  May  24,  1924,  while 
the  New  York  City  Gregg 
Details  Shorthand  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  Station  WJZ  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  located 
in  the  Aeolian  Hall,  West  42d  St.,  New 
York  City,  will  announce  the  rules  and 
conditions  of  the  second  annual  Radio 
Shorthand  Contest.  A  preliminary 
dictation  will  be  given,  so  that  writers 
may  become  accustomed  to  the  dictator’s 
voice,  followed  by  a  three-minute  test 
on  literary  matter  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  for  students  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  a  similar  test  at  100  words  a 
minute  for  stenographers. 

A  receiving  set  with  loud  speaker 
will  enable  the  Association  to  take  part 
in  the  contest,  and  the  students  who  win 
certificates  in  the  GST  A  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  Contest  on  May  10  will  com¬ 
pete  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves.  All  over  the  country. 
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wherever  WJZ  is  heard,  Gregg  writers 
will  push  their  pens  and  pencils  toward 
the  one  goal — the  finest  transcript. 

Competitors  will  transcribe  their 
notes  immediately  and  mail  transcripts 
with  notes  attached  to  the  Radio  Con¬ 
test  Committee,  Station  WJZ,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  Aeolian  Hall, 
33  West  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
before  12  o’clock  midnight.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  May  24,  1924.  Full 
name  and  address  must  be  written 
legibly  on  both  transcript  and  notes, 
together  with  a  statement  (on  the  tran¬ 
script)  that  the  contestant  is  either  a 
student  in  a  specified  school,  or  a  ste¬ 
nographer  in  a  specified  office,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  firm. 

Six  gold  medals  will  be  awarded,  the 
prizes  being  distributed  as  follows; 

1.  For  the  best  transcript  received  from 
a  teacher  at  the  meeting 

2.  For  the  best  transcript  received  from 
a  student  at  the  meeting 

3.  For  the  best  transcript  received  from 
a  student  from  any  other  point 

4.  For  the  best  transcript  received  from 
a  teacher  from  any  other  point 

5.  For  the  best  transcript  received  from 
a  stenographer  from  any  point 

6.  For  the  qualifying  transcript  received 
from  the  most  distant  point. 

This  unique  contest  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  splendid  spirit 
and  cooperation  of  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  and  the  New  York 
City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Representatives  and  friends  of 
these  two  organizations  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  schools 
and  students  everywhere. 

Get  in  all  the  practice  at  your  radio 
that  you  possibly  can.  Remember  that 
the  wise  writer  will  try 
Meanwhile —  to  duplicate  the  condi- 
Practice  tions  under  which  he  will 
have  to  write  on  May  24, 
thus  becoming  accustomed  to  them  and 
making  sure  of  doing  his  best  work 
when  the  test  comes.  Use  ear  ’phones 


in  practice  if  you  expect  to  do  so  the 
day  of  the  contest.  Decide  upon  a 
definite  position — the  best  one  for 
writing. 

No  admission  or  other  fees! 

Write  Mr.  A.  A.  Bowie,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  GST  A,  285  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  for  detailed 
information. 

+  +  + 

Interesting  Program  at  the 
University  of  Georgia 

A  N  interesting  account  of  a  recent 
program  arranged  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  ^as  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Broadhurst,  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

One  of  the  students  gave  an  his¬ 
torical  address  commemorating  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter.  This  was  followed  by  a 
practical  demonstration  of  teaching 
rhythm  in  typewriting,  using  the  New 
Rational  Records,  and  an  expert  dem¬ 
onstration  of  typewriting  by  Miss 
Bessie  Friedman,  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  says : 

“The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  rhythm  drills  were  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  features,  although  we  had 
had  the  records  but  a  few  days,  and 
very  favorable  comment  was  made.’’ 

Interesting  programs  of  the  activities 
of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  de¬ 
partments  are  a  wonderful  stimulus  to 
better  work  and  more  of  it.  Moreover, 
it  is  good  advertising,  serving  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  other  departments 
in  an  institution  to  both  the  ediKational 
and  practical  features  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  work,  and  creating  a  point  of 
contact  that  is  valuable  all  around. 
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Summer  Session,  1924 — 


Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

To  be  conducted  by  Frederick  R.  Beygrau 
Los  Angeles 


FREDERICK  R.  BEYGRAU 


The  course  is  planned  for  teachers, 
prospective  teachers,  and  students, 
but  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  pre¬ 
supposed. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  will  be  discussed  les¬ 
son  by  lesson. 

The  methods  of  teaching  shorthand 
will  include  the  effective  presentation 
and  application  of  lessons ;  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  writing;  word  selection;  vo¬ 
cabulary  analysis;  the  development  of 
speed;  the  transcription  of  notes;  the 
assignment  of  homework;  class  exami¬ 
nations,  and  tests. 

The  course  will  include  also  class  or¬ 
ganization  and  management;  the  check¬ 
ing  and  grading  of  papers;  the  keeping 
of  class  records,  and  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  series  of  practical  lectures 
covering  the  following  topics: 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  Shorthand. 

2.  The  Intensive  Course. 

3.  The  Ideal  Recitation. 

4.  The  Value  of  Shorthand. 

5.  The  Application. 

6.  The  Interest  Element. 


7.  Making  Shorthand  Effective. 

8.  The  Modern  Recitation. 

9.  Errors — Their  Cause  and  Cure. 

10.  The  Mental  and  Physical  Obstacles 
to  the  Attainment  of  Speed. 

11.  The  Scientific  Aspect  of  Shorthand. 

12.  The  Auxiliary  Reading  Course  for 
Shorthand  Students. 

Typewriting 

The  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching 
Typewriting  is  planned  for  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers,  and  presupposes  a 
sufficient  skill  in  operating  technique 
to  enable  the  student  to  handle  any  ordi¬ 
nary  typing  problem. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  de¬ 
velop  an  effective  teaching  technique. 
The  methods  of  acquiring  an  efficient 
keyboard  skill  and  effective  handling  of 
the  operative  features  of  the  type¬ 
writer  will  be  developed  step  by  step. 
Lesson  plans,  correction  of  papers,  rec¬ 
ord  keeping,  advanced  phases  of  typing, 
the  psychology  of  the  subject,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  typed  matter,  artistry  in  typing, 
tests  and  examinations,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rhythm  and  speed,  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  coordination  of  typing  with 
shorthand,  arrangement  of  courses  to 
obtain  the  best  results  will  all  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  logical  order. 

As  methods  of  teaching  typing  are 
almost  inseparable  from  the  content  of 
the  typing  course  itself,  practical  lab¬ 
oratory  problems  will  be  submitted  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  class  group.  In 
addition  to  the  strictly  technical  work, 
the  various  methods  of  approach  to  the 
subject,  the  history  of  the  typewriter, 
the  typewriter  in  relation  to  secretarial 
work  and  office  practice  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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University  of  California 

Courses  iii  Organization  and  Methods 

To  be  conducted  by  Edward  J.  McNamara 

Berkeley 


Administration  ok  a  Commkrcial 
Department 

T  N  this  course  a  definite  analysis  will 
^  be  made  of  the  work  of  a  head  of 
a  commercial  department  in  directing 
instruction  in  Bookkeeping,  Commercial 
Arithmetic.  Stenography,  Typewriting, 
and  other  commercial  subjects.  His 
l)edagogical  and  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  be  considered  and  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  given  that  will  enable  him 
to  organize  his  department  efficiently 
to  secure  the  best  results. 

Among  the  topics  that  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are : 

1.  The  evaluation  of  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  department 

2.  Finding  the  cause  of  poor  results  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  sugg"sting 
how  the  work  may  he  improved 

3.  Organizing  periodic  drills  and  reviews, 
and  planning  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  progressive,  relaterl  steps  for 
each  grade 

4.  Discussion  of  current  pedagogical  ex¬ 
periments,  such  as  the  Dalton  plan. 
Intelligence  tests,  etc. 

5.  Taking  advantage  of  the  modern  de¬ 
velopments  in  teaching  and  incor¬ 
porating  them  in  his  department;  such 
as  the  scientific  classification  of  stu¬ 
dents  combined  with  flexibility  of 
promotion  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  student 

6.  Making  teachers  programs  and  as¬ 
signing  them  to  the  work  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted 

7.  The  use  of  prognostic  and  diagnostic 
tests 

8.  The  establishment  of  high  standards 
of  achievement  in  the  department 

9.  Methods  of  inspiring  and  developing 
teachers 

10.  Securing  reports  that  enable  the  head 
of  department  to  keep  in  intimate 
touch  with  classes  that  present  special 
difhculties 


EDWARD  J.  MCNAMARA 


1 1 .  Organizing  teachers’  departmental  con¬ 
ferences  that  are  inspiring  and  help¬ 
ful 

12.  Developing  a  secretarial  training 
course 

13.  Handling  some  of  the  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  of  the  school  as  a 
whole  such  as  assemblies.  Are  drills, 
school  banks,  employment  bureaus, 
discipline,  etc. 

Methods  ok  Teaching  Shorthand 

This  course  will  endeavor  to  train 
teachers  of  shorthand  to  use  modern 
principles  of  pedagogy  in  their  work. 
As  shorthand  is  a  skill  subject,  empha¬ 
sis  will  be  laid  upon  the  principles  of 
psychology  underlying  drill  and  motor 
control.  A  brief  review’  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interest,  attention,  habit  for¬ 
mation.  association,  and  self-activity 
w'ill  be  made,  followed  by  their  applica¬ 
tion  in  tile  presentation  of  lessons  in 
shorthand. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are ; 

I.  Studies  in  inductive  and  deductive 
teaching  (Continued  on  page  298) 
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2.  Organization  of  drill  work  in  learning 
wordsigns,  phrases,  and  in  building 
vocabulary 

3.  Use  of  achievement  tests  in  measuring 
work  of  class 

4.  Teaching  students  to  read  their  short¬ 
hand  notes 

5.  Finding  specific  weaknesses  of  students 
and  offering  constructive  suggestions 

6.  Raising  shorthand  speed 

7.  Developing  transcription  ability 

8.  Principles  underlying  tests  and  exam¬ 
inations 

Mkthods  ok  Teaching  Typewriting 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train 
teacliers  to  make  a  study  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  learning  to  type-  , 
write,  so  that  scientific  methods  may  Ik- 
applied  in  imparting  instruction.  A 
thorough  study  of  motor  psychology  in 
its  iK-aring  upon  typewriting  will  be 
made  in  formulating  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  for  both  elementary  and  ail- 
vanced  classes. 

Among  the  topics  that  will  receive 
attention  are  teaching  the  keyboard ; 
facility  drills;  correct  technique;  de¬ 
velopment  of  letter-  syllable-  and  word- 
stage  of  reaction ;  rhythm ;  letter  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  teaching  of  tabulation  from 
unarranged  copy;  and  speed  drills. 

+  +  + 

Motivating  Work  in  Typing 

(Concltulcd  from  page  2g2) 

early  part  of  it  in  Section  Thirteen 
to  Eighteen.  We  try  to  impress  the 
students  with  the  fairness  of  making 
correct  reports.  We  tell  them  to  lx; 
hard  on  themselves  in  marking.  We 
.show  them  the  advantage  of  starting 
low  in  the  chart,  thus  making  it  much 
easier  to  make  a  good  showing.  Our 
most  important  records  come  from  the 
tests  tliat  we  take  and  mark  out  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  liad  no  difficulty  in 
instilling  the  right  point  of  view.” 


East  is  West 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Adams 

San  Francisco,  California 

WAS  it  Kipling,  or  some  other 
imperialist,  who,  with  more  poetry 
than  truth,  once  blithely  remarked,  “The 
b'ast  is  east  and  the  West  is  west,  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet”? 

To-day  we  have  proved,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  within  a  year,  that  when 
‘‘East’’  means  Bangkok,  Siam,  and 
“West”  means  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  twain  do  meet  on  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  Gregg.  In  yesterday’s 
mail,  from  the  hands  of  Brother  Roga- 
tien,  of  Assumption  College,  Bangkok, 
Siam,  arrived  six  sets  of  examination 
papers.  These  papers  were  signed 
with  the  following  names : 

Victor  Pawk  Khantigul 

Rakhen  Bhekainani<lhana 

Kim  Wessuphat 

D.  Thong  Suk  Racknianute 

Chu  Tanchalerm 

Siau  Kim  .Xn  .Si  Boon  Ruang 

.Anyone  who  has  taken  the  Ciregg 
S  h  o  r  t  h  a  n  d  Teacher’s  Examination, 
knows  that  it  taxes  one’s  knowledge 
of  both  shorthand  and  Engli.sh  con¬ 
struction  severely.  Think  what  it 
means  that  six  young  men  of  the  na¬ 
tionalities  indicated  by  these  names 
could  pass  creditably  so  difficult  an 
examination.  The  highest  average 
reached  was  97 ^/c.  Only  one  student 
had  any  difficulty  in  expressing  himself 
in  precise  English.  Spelling,  penman¬ 
ship  and  typing  were  all  excellent. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  us.  that  the 
Ea.st  and  West  will  always  meet  on 
common  ground  when  the  East  means 
that  capable,  fine  teacher.  Brother 
Rogatien,  and  such  pupils  as  these  six. 
anil  the  West  means  Gregg  Shorthand? 
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Summer  Courses  for  Teachers 

SPECIAL  classes  for  teachers  of  shorthand  for  the  summer  season  have  already 
been  arranged  by  the  schools  listed  here.  There  are  other  schools,  no  doubt, 
planning  normal  classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  but  this  list  includes  all  those  heard 
from  when  we  went  to  press.  Any  additional  courses  reported  to  us  will  be 
included  in  supplemental  lists  in  our  following  issues. 


Arkansas 

Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College,  Little 
Rock. 

California 

Armstrong  Schools  of  Business,  Berkeley. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Technical  courses  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Administration  of  the 
Commercial  Department.  Credit  allou'ed, 
June  2.t- August  2. 

Edward  J.  McNamara,  Instructor. 
I'niversity  of  California,  Southern  Branch, 
T-os  Angeles 

Technical  courses  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  credit.  June  28- 

August  9. 

Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  Instructor. 
Ibiiversity  of  Southern  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Technical  courses  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting. 

Prof.  Emery  E.  Olson,  Head  of  Commerce. 
.Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles. 

.y/iss  Kitty  Dixon,  Head  of  Commerce. 
State  Teachers  College,  San  Diego 

Technical  courses  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  with  credit, 
ly.  II.  IPright,  Head  of  Commerce. 
f.eland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford 
C'alifornia. 

Technical  courses  in  teaching  of  shorthainl 
and  typewriting,  until  credit.  Regular  sum¬ 
mer  quarter. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Sanders,  Head  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

CoLORAIMl 

Blair’s  Business  College,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado  .Agricultural  College.  Fort  Collins. 
.State  Teachers  College,  Greeley.  • 

Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee. 

.  Georgia 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Commerce, 
Athens. 

Hryan-Hatton  Business  College,  Atlanta. 


L 


Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello. 

Technical  courses  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  with  credit.  June  10- 
.August  8. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Coggins,  Head  of  Commerce. 

Illinois 

Gregg  School,  Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy. 

Indiana 

Indiana  llniversity,  Bloomington. 

Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evansville. 
State  Normal  School,  Muncie. 

State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 
Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa. 

Kansas 

State  Normal  .School,  Emporia. 

Kentulky 

Bowling  Gr.en  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green. 

Maine 

Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auhurn. 

//.  If'.  Mann,  Director 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore. 

Mass.achusetts 

Boston  University,  Boston. 

Simmons  College,  Boston. 

Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem. 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield. 

Michigan 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 

The  Business  Institute,  Detroit. 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo. 
Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti. 
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Minnesota 

Collegiate  Institute,  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis  Business  College,  Minneapolis. 
College  of  Commerce,  St.  Cloud. 

Lancaster  Business  College,  St.  Paul. 
Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St. 
Paul. 

Twin  City  Business  University,  St.  Paul. 

Mis.souri 

State  Teachers  College,  Cape  Girardeau. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

State  Teachers  College,  Maryville. 

State  Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Warrensburg. 

Nebraska 

State  Teachers  College,  Chadron. 

-Midland  College,  School  of  Commerce,  Fre¬ 
mont. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney. 

Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln. 

State  Teachers  College,  Peru. 

New  Jersey 
Rider  College,  Trenton. 

New  York 

State  Teachers  College,  Albany. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Hunter  College.  New  York  City. 

State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg. 

Syracuse  I'niversity,  Syracuse. 

North  Dakota 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
State  Normal  School,  Yalky  City. 

Ohio 

.Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland. 
Bliss  College,  Columbus. 

Office  Training  School,  Columbus. 

01>crlin  Business  College,  Obrrlin. 

Oklaho.ma 

Hill’s  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School  of  \'o- 
cational  Education,  Corvallis. 

H.  T.  Vance,  Director. 

Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  Portland. 

I.  M.  Walker,  President. 

Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Portland. 

Charles  T.  Walker,  President. 


1’ennsylvania 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Indiana. 

Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia. 

Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Bowman.  Head  Instructor. 

The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia. 

Duff's  Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh. 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh. 

Rhoiie  Isi.and 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Colleg.-,  Providence. 

South  Dakota 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
•\berdeen. 

Utah 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan. 

Courses  in  Education  Methods  and  Psych¬ 
ology,  with  credit. 

H'.  L.  Wanlass,  Dean.  School  of  Commerce 
&  Business  Administration. 

Wasatch  Academy,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Technical  coursi's  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  with  credit. 

E.  F.  Gardemann,  Head  of  Commerce. 

L.  D.  S.  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City. 

F.  y.  Fox,  Instructor. 

Vermont 

Utiiversity  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Virginia 

University  of  V’irginia,  Charlottsville. 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg. 

Washington 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Cheney. 

L.  V.  Tyler,  Director. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Technical  cours-’s  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting. 

'  Dean  Lewis,  Department  of  Business  Ad 
ministration. 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Bellingham. 
Technical  cours's  in  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  tyi>ewriting,  with  credit. 

J.  F.  Caskey,  Head  of  Commerce. 

Hall  Business  College,  Seattle. 

Garnett  R.  Hall,  President. 

Northwestern  Business  College,  Spokane. 

M.  M.  Higley,  President. 

Wisconsin 

Hunt’s  Business  College,  Eau  Cla'ire. 
Wisconsin  Business  University,  LaCrosse. 
Madison  College,  Madison. 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 
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'  I  'HIS  summer  for  the  first  time  two 
-*■  universities  will  offer  courses  on 
the  organization  of  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  courses.  At  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols 
will  give  a  course  on  the  Principles  of 
Commercial  h'ducation  and  another  on 
Senior  High  School  Commercial 
Courses.  At  Columbia  University, 
Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  will  give  a 
course  on  Secondary  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Courses  and  another  on  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Method  in  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects. 

All  these  courses  are  planned  for 
commercial  teachers,  department  heads 

+ 


and  principals  who  want  a  larger 
view  of  commercial  education  as  a 
whole  so  as  to  gain  a  better  insight  into 
the  best  practices  in  the  construction 
of  commercial  curricula  for  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  as  well  as  for  eve¬ 
ning  and  continuation  schools.  Am¬ 
bitious  teachers  and  department  heads 
who  want  to  prepare  for  promotion 
should  write  for  the  bulletins  describ¬ 
ing  these  courses  in  detail.  When  Har¬ 
vard  and  Columbia  University  give 
courses  such  as  these,  they  establish  a 
precedent  in  commercial  education  and 
pave  the  way  for  university  commer¬ 
cial  teacher-training  courses  as  well  as 
for  the  training  of  supervisors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  commercial  subjects. 

+ 


State  Contest  Rules 

CINCE  our  last  issue  was  printed  we  have  heard  from  some  of  the  Western 
^  Illinois  and  South  Dakota  committees  with  rules  for  conducting  their  contests 
and  are  passing  them  on  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  our  readers. 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  CONTEST  RULES 
Contest  to  be  Held  at  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois, 


Saturday,  May 

].  Contests  will  be  given  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

2.  There  will  be  separate  contests  for 
both  one-year  and  two-year  students. 

3.  Announce  to  your  classes  that  a  con¬ 
test  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  your  sec¬ 
ond  semester  (about  Feb.  1)  and  continue 
daily  in  your  school  until  May  3,  during 
which  time  YOU  will  decide  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  doing  the  most  satisfactory  work  and 
capable  of  writing  with  the  greatest  si)eed. 
The  persons  selected  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  Interscholastic  Contest  to  be  given 
at  the  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Saturday,  May  3,  1924,  at  1  P.  M. 

4.  Typewriting:  You  are  expected  to  use 
your  own  good  judgment  in  the  material  you 
use  and  in  the  training  and  selecting  of  your 
contestants.  However,  drills  should  be  given 


3,  1924,  1  P.  M. 

each  day  on  regular  monthly  speed  tests,  in 
addition  to  theory  work  of  your  regular  text. 
Drill  by  writing  for  fifteen  minutes  during 
each  lesson.  Drill  according  to  International 
Rules.  Select  the  most  capable  students  to 
enter  the  Interscholastic  Contest. 

5.  Shorthand:  Train  first-year  students 
to  write  new  business  letters  at  rates  up  to 
seventy  (70)  words  per  mimKg/te.  Train  sec¬ 
ond-year  students  on  botli  Busineas  and 
Literary  matter  at  rates  up  to  one  htwidred 
ten  (110)  words  per  minute.  Select  the  most 
capable  students  to  enter  the  Interscholastic 
Contest. 

6.  Students  may  enter  and  compete  in 

Eitlier  or  Both  of  the  contests  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  but  no  more  than  four 
persons  may  enter  these  contests  from  one 
school.  (Continued  on  page  320) 
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MR.  J.  LESLIE  WHITE 

Chairman  Banquet  Committee  E.  C.  T.  A. 

816  Cypress  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  make  tlie  following  reservations.  A  remittance  at  the  rate 
of  $3.50  for  each  person  is  enclosed. 


Name 


School 


City  and  State 
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OEPORTS  OF  CONVENTION  g 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 

Coming—  Society  for  Experimental 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Study  of  Education 

Third  Annual  Conference  Report  by  Josephine  Linck, 

TN  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  Secretarj’ 

the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 

Association,  there  will  be  held  in  the  Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Green  Room  of  Hotel  McAlpin,  Friday  Section  of  the  N.  Y.  Society  for 

noon  at  12  o’clock,  April  18,  the  third  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education, 
annual  Luncheon  Conference  conducted  of  which  Mr.  Meyer  Zinman  is  chair- 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  man,  held  a  highly  interesting  meeting 
Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
Swiggett,  director.  on  Friday  evening,  March  14. 

The  general  topic  for  discussion  will  Mr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Admin- 
be  Commercial  Occupations — Coordina-  istrative  Assistant,  Girls’  Commercial 
tion  of  Business  Preparation  and  Place-  High  School,  the  first  speaker  of  the 
ment.  Dr.  Swiggett  will  be  in  the  chair,  evening,  presented  his  interpretation  of 
and  special  addresses  have  been  ar-  the  questions  contained  in  the  recently 

ranged  for  by  Henry  C.  Link,  Lord  &  held  “Examination  for  First  Assistant 

Taylor,  New  York  City;  John  M.  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,’’  and 

Clapp,  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  discussed  their  possible  answers. 

York  City;  Birl  E.  Schultz,  New  York  Mr.  McNamara  suggested  that  the 

Stock  Exchange ;  and  James  E.  Lough,  future  candidate  bear  in  mind  the  ad- 

Dean  of  the  Extramural  Division  of  visability  of  answering  the  questions 
New  York  University.  President  Carlos  from  the  administrative  as  well  as  the 
B.  Ellis,  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  will  sum-  pedagogical  point  of  view, 
marize  the  speeches.  “Observations  on  Secondary  Com- 

The  Local  Arrangements  Committee,  mercial  Education’’  was  the  topic  of  the 
Mr.  Edward  J.  McNamara  (chairman),  address  given  by  Mr.  Arnon  W.  Welch, 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  and  Mr.  educational  representative  of  the  Gregg 

Hubert  A.  Hagar,  tells  us  that  reserya-  Publishing  Company, 
tions  should  be  made  at  once,  as  the  Mr.  Welch  urged  that  in  the  high 

banquet  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  school  the  subjects  required  of  all  stu- 

only  200.  Requests  for  reservations  dents  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 

will  be  received  until  the  limit  of  known  as  constants,  that  is,  “those  lines 

capacity  is  reached,  but  must  be  in  not  of  common  knowledge  and  training 

later  than  9  o’clock  Friday  morning.  which  individuals  of  a  democracy  must 

Address  your  reservations  direct  to  have  to  live  together  as  free  and  re- 

Mr.  McNamara.  Administrative  Assist-  sponsible  citizens,’’  and  that  all  other 

ant.  Girls’  Commercial  High  School,  St.  subjects  should  be  organized  into  elec- 

Marks  and  Classen  .X venue,  Brooklyn,  tive  groups  covering  vocational  or  pro- 

New  York.  fessional  aptitudes  or  cultural  interests. 
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Mr.  Meyer  Ziiiman,  of  Girls'  Com-  trying  the  tests,  after  which  Mr.  Zin- 

mercial  High  School,  illustrated  the  man  explained  that  the  examination  had 

value  of  the  Thurstone  Employment  recently  been  given  to  55  high  school 

Tests  for  Typists  and  Clerical  As-  graduates  and  their  ratings  had  been 

sistants.  compared  with  their  class  work.  The 

Those  present  had  the  opportunity  of  two  correlated  very  highly. 

+  +  + 

Tenth  Annual  Convention 

Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West 

Hott?!  Chase,  St.  I.«uis,  Mo.,  January  16-19,  1924 

Report  by  L.  C.  Rusmisel 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Harris,  then  superintendent  of  St. 

Vocational  Association  of  the  Louis  schools,  declined  the  offer  of  a 

Middle  West  opened  on  time  on  the  philanthropist  of  the  day  to  endow  a 

morning  of  January  16th,  in  conjunc-  great  vocational  school  and  present  it 

tion  with  the  annual  Conference  of  to  the  city.  At  that  time  educators 

Commercial  Teachers  under  the  super-  favored  the  classical  rather  than  the 

vision  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  di-  vocational,  education  was  considered  an 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Com-  accomplishment  rather  than  a  useful 

mercial  Education.  The  object  of  these  training.  Aaron  Shapiro,  attorney  for 
meetings  was  to  study  the  problems  re-  the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Association, 
lating  to  vocational  education  in  its  complained  about  the  lack  of  real  lead- 
broadest  sense  and  they  were  attended  ers  in  his  field  of  endeavor.  He  ad- 
by  and  participated  in  by  many  of  the  vised  farmers  to  pool  their  products 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  w'hole  and  go  as  a  group  to  market  and  make 
country.  satisfactory  terms.  He  cited  the  cx- 

,The  magnificent  Hotel  Chase  was  an  ample  set  by  the  fruit  growers  of  Cal- 
ideal  place  for  such  a  meeting,  being  ifornia,  under  his  direction,  and  pre- 
so  commodious  and  so  near  the  great  dieted  that  when  wheat  growers  follow 
educational  institutions  of  St.  Louis,  the  same  plan  they  will  find  relief  from 
all  of  which  remained  in  session  for  the  the  present  difficulties,  and  not  until 
benefit  of  visitors.  then.  He  said  tliat  what  the  producer 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  needs  most  is  real  leaders,  and  then  we 
all  who  took  part  in  the  meetings,  as  shall  set  up  a  philosophy  that  will  solve 
the  programs  alone  would  fill  all  the  the  labor  problem.  The  vocational  in¬ 
space  we  have.  One  of  the  first  ad-  structor  stands  between  capital  and 
dresses  was  by  Thomas  E.  Spencer,  labor  and  is  the  arch-attorney,  the  best 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  friend,  the  protector  of  the  youtli,  and 
schools,  and  he  stressed  the  change  of  the  moulder  of  the  laborer  of  to-mor- 
viewpoint  of  educational  authorities  by  row',  Arthur  Dean,  a  vocational  lec- 
citing  the  fact  that  in  1868  Dr.  W.  T.  turer  of  note,  talked  on  Psycho  Analysis 
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as  a  modern  means  to  a  proper  end. 
Right  results  can  only  be  attained  by 
right  thinking  and  right  thinking  will 
prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  addresses 
of  the  meeting  was  by  Ruth  Mary 
Weeks,  of  the  Junior  College  of  Kansas 
City.  Her  subject  was  “Mental  Tests 
and  Civic  Problems”  and  she  handled  it 
in  an  exceptionally  clever  manner,  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  theoretical  and  introduc¬ 
ing  the  more  practical  phases.  She  re¬ 
ferred  pleasantly  to  the  human  test 
faddist  who  goes  about  with  a  rule  and 
tape  measure.  Dynamic  character  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  tests  of  that  kind, 
intellectual  growth  cannot  be  measured 
with  accuracy.  In  civic  affairs  the  mind 
of  the  voter  must  be  approached  on  its 
own  level.  Economic  unrest  is  caused 
by  industrial  misfits.  She  stated  that 
the  best  mental  test  that  she  knows  is 
to  watch  a  man’s  position  in  a  .street 
car,  whether  he  chooses  to  “stand  at 
the  entrance  and  block  the  w'ay,  hang 
on  the  strap,  or  step  to  the  front !” 

Ex-Governor  Herbert  S.  Hadley, 
now  Chancellor  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  welcomed  the  teachers  to  the 
city.  He  then  referred  to  the  swift 
growth  and  high  standing  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The 
greatest  economic  problem  of  to-day  he 
believes  is  the  cold,  hard  question  of 
human  existence.  Education  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  classes  of  people  or  the  man 
who  works  with  his  hands  will  even¬ 
tually  rule  the  universe.  Human  beings 
cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a  scientific 
basis.  We  must  evolve  methods  which 
will  avoid  much  of  the  lost  motion  and 
wasted  effort  of  the  present  day.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  many  foreign  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  England,  trains  for  life, 
whereby  the  people  are  enabled  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasures  of  art  and  literature, 
while  with  us  we  make  it  a  means  of 


livelihood.  This  accounts  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  professional  schools  and 
additions  to  the  high  school  curriculum. 

John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  told  of  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Citizenship 
Training  and  of  its  activities.  The 
Community  Score  Card,  in  which  com¬ 
munities  may  determine  to  what  extent 
their  population  meets  the  demands  of 
citizenship  was  pointed  to  as  one  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Council. 
Among  the  other  speakers  of  note  were 
David  Snedden,  of  the  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  of  Columbia  University,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Cultural  Content  of 
Vocational  Education.”  He  described 
the  most  useful  as  the  most  cultural, 
and  classed  the  ability  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living  and  establish  a  home  as  the 
highest  culture  of  to-day. 

Much  time  was  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  the  association,  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  forces 
on  a  national  basis,  the  need  of  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  various  schools  and 
departments  in  each  individual  school, 
educational  societies,  both  of  the  schools 
and  of  labor  and  industry.  There  were 
about  200  members  of  the  association 
present,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Lewis  Gustafson,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  David  Ranken  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades  was  a  prominent 
figure  of  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the 
instructive  features  was  an  evening 
visit  to  the  school  in  operation. 

John  N.  Greer,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  of  Minneapolis,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  in  a 
very  able  address  advocated  a  concur¬ 
rency  of  vocational  and  academic  train¬ 
ing.  In  organizing  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  we  sell  our  work  to  the 
Boards  of  Education  and  Superinten¬ 
dents  of  Schools  which  control  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  must  impress  upon  them 
the  great  benefit  of  our  line  of  training. 
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According  to  his  idea,  administrators, 
in  the  main,  cannot  see  the  real  value 
of  vocational  training,  where  they  see 
only  the  lowering  of  scholarship  at  an 
increased  cost.  Another  group,  how¬ 
ever,  places  undue  stress  upon  prepara¬ 
tion  for  vocational  activity  and  is  un¬ 
able  to  see  the  fact  that  a  training  for 
a  life  career  can  take  place  under  an 
academic  roof.  Both  standpoints  are 
wrong,  Mr.  Greer  maintained,  because 
life  does  not  conform  to  either  of  them. 
He  advocated  a  harmonious  and  coop¬ 
erative  contact  with  general  education 
and  stated  that  the  adjustment  must  be 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  not  with  antagonism  or  op¬ 
position. 

That  the  educators  as  a  class  have 
not  been  in  a  position  to  live  up  to  their 
opportunities  because  they  have  not 
been  effectively  organized,  was  the 
opinion  of  Charles  A.  Bennett,  editor 
of  the  Manual  Arts  Press.  As  results 
of  cooperation  he  mentioned  the  Con¬ 
gress  Organizing  Committee,  formed 
of  a  group  of  men  representing  the 
Building  and  Construction  Industry,  and 
the  New  York  Building  Congress, 
which  maintains  an  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mission,  as  prototypical  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  and  as  of  an  extremely 
practical  character. 

Edwin  A.  Lee,  director  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  said  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  universities  of  the 
land  will  grant  the  degree  M.  W. — 
“Master  Workman.”  He  asserted  that 
the  professional  spirit  between  the 
academically  trained  professors  and  the 
vocational  instructors  has  already  be¬ 
come  easier.  He  urged  that  the  college 
teacher  in  a  high  school  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
commerce,  and  suggested  that  each 
teacher  of  this  kind  should  have,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  usual  college  course,  four 


years’  training  in  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Other  speakers  were  R.  M.  Little, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Re¬ 
habilitation,  who  told  of  progress  made 
along  his  particular  line,  and  Dr.  Sned- 
den,  who  again  spoke,  this  time  on 
“Some  Steps  in  Advancing  Democratic 
Vocational  Education.”  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Prosser,  president  of  Dunwoody  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Minneapolis,  the  president  of 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education,  made  an  able  address  show¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  vocational  training 
in  the  public  schools  and  colleges  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  citing  the  fact 
•  that  the  commercial  teachers  were  the 
first  vocational  teachers  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  amount  of  credit  for  paving 
the  way.  Cleo  Murtland.  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Vocational  Education.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  made  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dress,  discussing  ways  and  means  to 
further  advance  the  cause.  Matthew 
Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  gave  the  attitude 
of  his  organization  toward  the  induction 
of  trade  training  into  the  schools  to 
supplant  the  old  apprentice  system,  and 
complimented  the  instructors  on  the  ad¬ 
vancement  they  have  made  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  done.  Raymond  N. 
Ensign,  dean  of  the  Chicago  Art  In¬ 
stitute;  L.  S.  Hawkins,  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America,  and  S.  C.  Mitchell. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan,  made  excellent 
addresses. 

A  very  able  address  was  that  by 
Lewis  W.  Smith,  of  Joliet  Township 
High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois,  on  “Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Vocational  to  Other  High 
School  Curriculums.”  He  suggested 
that  as  all  is  connected  and  each  partic¬ 
ular  line  is  hut  a  part  of  the  whole, 
they  should  be  blended  together  to 
create  the  finished  product.  The  time 
for  strife  aixl  dissension  between  dif- 
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ferent  departments  is  past,  the  schools  A  feature  of  the  Convention  which 
are  conducted  for  the  i)eople  who  pay  was  of  great  educational  value  was  the 

the  bill,  and  one  department  cannot  be  exhibits  that  were  displayed  in  the 

classified  as  being  of  greater  value  than  Ballroom,  which  was  appropriately  par- 

another.  titioned  and  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

The  various  departments  held  sec-  There  were  more  than  forty  exhibitors 

tional  meetings  and  fine  programs  were  of  all  products  used  in  vocational  and 

rendered  in  each  instance.  commercial  education. 

+  +  + 

The  Commercial  Program  of  the  Vocational  Convention, 

St.  Louis 

The  Commercial  Program  lx?gan  his  work  to  the  intensive  study  of  a  few 
with  a  dinner  conference  under  subjects  and  neglecting  the  broader 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig-  pha.ses.  He  advocated  intensive,  intel- 
gett.  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa-  ligent,  and  sympathetic  cociperation  be- 
tion,  in  the  Palm  Room  of  the  Chase  tween  educational  and  business  organ- 
Hotel.  Dr.  Swiggett  gave  a  short  out-  izations.  Teachers  should  acquaint  their 
line  of  the  objects  and  purpose  of  the  pupils  with  the  true  spirit  and  atmos- 
meeting,  briefly  recounting  what  had  phere  of  American  business  in  some 
l)een  accomplished  at  the  four  preceding  way  besides  mere  heresay.  Affiliation 
meetings.  He  defined  Commercial  Oc-  with  commercial  clubs  and  advertising 
cupations  as  being  all  occupations  up  to  clubs  was  especially  urged, 
and  including  factory  foremen,  stating  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College, 
that  in  the  past  we  have  seen  business  Grove  City.  Pennsylvania,  made  one  of 
education  in  an  entirely  too  narrow  the  finest  talks  of  the  Convention,  on 
scope,  not  placing  enough  stress  upon  the  subject  of  “Business  Preparation  in 
trade  studies.  He  then  introduced  Colleges  and  Schools.”  Commercial 
.\rthur  H.  Carver,  Training  Division,  work  was  originally  placed  in  the  high 
Indu.strial  Relations  Department,  Swift  schools  for  selfish  reasons,  he  claimed, 
and  Company,  Chicago.  rather  tlian  a  demand  from  the  business 

Mr.  Carver  referred  to  these  days  world.  At  first  the  commercial  teachers 
when  technical  education  is  so  much  in  came  from  the  business  colleges  and 
demand,  stating  that  school  and  college  brought  methods  unsuited  for  the  high 
graduates  have  little  grasp  upon  the  school,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
basic  principles  of  economics.  This  is  eradicated.  The  commercial  college 
a  distorted  perspective,  without  con-  has  its  place  and  does  a  great  work,  but 
.sciously  intending  it  or  being  partic-  its  scope  is  different  and  limited  and 
ularly  aware  of  it.  it  is  .socialistic  in  necessarily  must  remain  so.  All  sub- 
its  attitude  toward  the  capitalist  and  jects  in  the  high  school  should  be  taught 
employer.  It  starts  its  career  with  the  from  the  wider  vocational  aspect, 
fixed  expectation  of  being  exploited  and  “Coordinated  Guidance  in  Business 
consequently  with  something  of  a  chip  and  Education”  was  ably  handled  by 
on  its  shoulder.  No  worse  mistake  can  Dr.  W.  F.  Gebhart,  former  Dean  of 
be  made  by  the  teacher  than  to  confine  Commerce  of  Washington  University, 
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now  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Gebhart  has 
long  been  a  favorite  among  business 
educators  of  the  Middle  West  and  he 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  commercial 
training  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  train  young  people  to 
take  a  very  important  place  in  business 
affairs  outside  of  shorthand,  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping.  The  larger  phases, 
Secretarial  work.  Salesmanship,  Per¬ 
sonal  Efficiency,  Business  Organization 
should  be  stressed  so  that  the  initiative 
of  the  pupils  will  enlarge,  rather  than 
merely  the  development  of  their  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  Business  men  look  on  tech¬ 
nical  training  as  rather  a  detriment  to 
success  unless  these  broader  phases 
have  been  emphasized.  Vocational 
work  has  become  so  highly  specialized 
that  instruction  should  be  over  the  wid¬ 
est  possible  range  to  facilitate  promo¬ 
tion.  The  price  paid  for  highly  special¬ 
ized  instruction  is  entirely  too  high. 
Banks  and  other  business  concerns  con¬ 
duct  training  schools  for  their  partic¬ 
ular  line,  why  not  allow  them  to  do 
this  specialized  work  and  allow  the 
schools  to  do  what  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  cannot  do? 

Dean  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington 
University,  discussed  the  statements  of 
the  preceding  speakers.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  think  why  things  are  done 
as  they  are,  rather  than  hoiv  to  do 
them.  He  referred  to  the  suggestions 
of  other  speakers  that  many  large  or¬ 
ganizations  are  training  employees  in 
special  work  and  hoped  that  they  may 
increase  allowing  the  high  schools  to 
broaden  their  scope  and  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  through  instruction  of  inferior 
nature. 

The  main  theme  of  the  whole  meet¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be — less  specialization 
and  more  generalization  in  the  schools. 


Assistant  Superintendent  J.  N.  Greer, 
of  Minneapolis,  discussed  the  points 
brought  out  and  remarks  by  Dr.  Swig- 
gett  closed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Grant,  of  the  Yeat- 
man  High  School,  St.  Louis,  presided 
at  the  regular  commercial  meeting. 
“What  Empliasis  Shall  Be  Placed  on 
the  Vocational  Aspects  of  Commercial 
Education”  was  discussed  by  Dean 
Leverett  S.  Lyon,  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  which  he  reiterated  what 
he  said  the  evening  before,  pleading  for 
a  broader  and  more  liberal  course.  In 
the  Continuation  School,  Assistant 
Superintendent  L.  W.  Rader,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Schools,  carried  this  thought 
^till  further,  stating  that  on  account  of 
the  different  classification  of  pupils  in 
the  Continuation  School  even  more 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  those 
phases  which  will  enable  the  student, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  time  for 
study,  to  broaden  his  training  by  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  those  studies  which  will 
bring  him  the  greatest  value.  Mr.  Ir¬ 
ving  Garbutt,  commercial  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  discussing 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
night  school  student,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  felt  that  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  subjects  of  penmanship,  arith¬ 
metic  and  rapid  calculation,  and  the 
use  of  the  English  language  from  the 
most  practical  standpoint  should  re¬ 
ceive  particular  attention. 

“How  Many  Vocations  Are  to  be 
Considered  Under  Commercial  Voca¬ 
tional  Education?”  was  the  topic  as¬ 
signed  Dr.  David  Snedden,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  He  included  all  of 
those  embraced  in  the  occupations  of 
commerce,  and  as  was  the  case  with 
the  majority  of  the  speakers  through¬ 
out  the  meeting,  plead  for  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  training  over  many  subjects  rather 
than  specializing  in  a  few. 
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"The  Aim  and  Content  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Course”  was  handled  in  a  most 
liberal  manner  by  Mr.  L.  Gilbert  Dake, 
Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis.  He 
stated  that  the  St.  Louis  Schools  teach 
only  two  years  of  b(X)kkeeping,  only 
the  fundamentals  are  taken  up  and  the 
student  is  taught  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  through  a  study  of  the  school 
bank,  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  the 
work,  thus  developing  the  greatest 
power  he  is  cai>able  of.  The  course 
should  include  everything  useful.  The 
trend  of  the  times  is  for  the  ability  to 
appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the 
things  studied.  Mr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Blewett  Junior  High  School, 
St.  Ivouis,  would  include  in  the  course 
everything  useful.  The  trend  of  the 
times  will  soon  demand  a  longer  day’s 
labor  and  the  training  should  lie  such 
as  to  increase  the  power  of  the  student. 
The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  under¬ 
stand  the  pupil  individually,  in  order  to 
understand  what  instruction  to  give  him. 
The  value  of  vocational  training  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  means  for  plunder¬ 
ing  the  world  but  as  a  means  of  render¬ 
ing  service  to  it. 

A  most  informational  talk  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Bachrach,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  on  “Recent  Experiments  in 
Commercial  Education,”  in  which  he  re- 
counte<l  investigations  and  experiments 
that  he  has  been  making  in  his  own 
work.  He  mentioned  the  Concentrated 
Courses  offered  in  the  Chicago  Schools, 
where  high  school  graduates  from  any 
department  may  return  and  take  a  con¬ 
densed  commercial  or  shorthand  course, 
completing  it  in  six  months  by  reciting 
the  major  subjects  three  times  a  day. 
The  Chicago  schools  use  some  500  cal¬ 
culating  machines  in  centers  and  give  a 
practical  course  in  their  operation.  They 
also  use  the  dictaphone,  multigraph, 
adding  machine,  and  filing  devices,  in 


centers  where  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  accessible,  rather  than  a  few 
machines  in  each  school.  Regarding 
the  cost,  which  is  often  a  much  mooted 
question,  he  stated  that  there  is  never 
any  objection  to  the  purchase  of  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  for  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  department  or  equipping  Domestic 
Science  centers,  and  what  will  buy  one 
expensive  machine  in  such  departments 
will  buy  many  office  machines,  which 
will  l)e  of  equal  value  to  the  commercial 
student.  He  also  operates  Junior  Com¬ 
mercial  Clubs  and  other  organizations. 
Answering  the  criticism  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  taught  to  think  rather 
than  be  a  mechanical  operator,  he  said 
that  the  use  of  machines  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  more  time  for  other  things,  which 
is  all  important. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  of  Dunwoody  In¬ 
stitute,  Minneapolis,  brought  out  some 
points  from  statistics  which  he  quoted 
that  provoked  much  thought.  He  stated 
that  the  “stock”  commercial  courses  in 
high  schools  do  not  encompass  over  S'/*" 
of  the  vocations.  The  private  business 
college  is  meeting  an  insistent  demand 
or  it  would  not  exist.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  public  school  system  and 
indicated  that  somebody  is  “asleep  at 
the  switch!”  Fortunate  indeed  is  the 
teacher  who  is  located  in  a  large  city, 
where  the  continuation  school  flourishes, 
for  in  this  class  of  school  one  is  enabled 
to  get  out  of  narrow  channels.  The 
commercial  course  should  not  be 
measured  in  years  but  in  •  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished.  Dr.  Prosser  be¬ 
lieves  ;  the  courses  should  be  measured 
to  meet  every  emergency  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  school  is  located. 
Most  businesses  are  very  poorly  sys¬ 
tematized,  and  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  modern  commercial  course  should 
teach  the  business  man  of  to-morrow  to 
better  systematize  his  business,  there¬ 
fore  the  (Concluded  on  page  335) 
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J^DITORIAL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Fundamental  Errors  in 
Teaching  typewriting 

DUCATIONAL  theories,  like  fash¬ 
ions,  have  a  way  of  recurring  in 
cycles.  The  shortliajid  and  typewriting 
held  of  education  is  no  exception.  One 
of  the  theories  that  apparently  has 
taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  some 
teachers  at  pre.sent  is  tliat  to  learn 
typewriting  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  write 
sentences.  This  is  gt)ing  right  hack  to 
the  beginning  days  of  typewriting  when 
the  typewriter  manufacturers,  in  order 


in  giving  control  over  the  ojx;rating 
mechanism  of  the  typewriter.  One  em¬ 
phatic  claim  made  for  this  method  is 
that  it  keeps  interest  alive.  The  pupil 
must  be  constantly  pampered  with 
something  to  arouse  interest  and  to  keej) 
it  from  lagging.  This  theory  has  just 
enough  truth  in  it  to  make  it  dangerous. 
Intensity  of  motivation  may  sometimes 
defeat  the  original  aim. 

The  following  are  e.xamples  of  types 
of  tyiK'writing  exercises  that  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  great  value  in  arousing 
interest  and  influencing  concentration : 


ask  a  lad  ask  a  lad  ask  a  lad  all  lads  add;  ask  a  sad  lad 
ask  a  sad  lad;  as  a  sad  lad  asks  as  a  sad  lad  a  sad  fall; 
a  sad  rural  lad  asks  a  sad  rural  lass  a  sad  rural  lass 
asks  us  a  dark  fraud  skulks  afar  a  full  skull  a  dull  skull, 
all  rural  lasses  are  afraid;  a  frail  jade  feared  a  filled  jails 


to  make  it  ea.sy  for  anyone  to  use  the 
machine,  lettered  the  keys — as  per- 
.sistently  they  do  to-day !  The  first 
operators  of  the  typewriter  simply 
wrote,  picking  out  the  keys  as  they 
w’ent,  by  the  aid  of  the  eyes.  Rhythm, 
economy  of  movement,  scientific  learn¬ 
ing  processes,  and  speed  were  unknown. 
The  teaching  of  typewriting  had  not 


Gertrude  Stein  never  produced  any¬ 
thing  to  equal  this.  Its  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  is  simply  irresistil)le.  Such 
exercises  must  apiK'ar  to  the  student  as 
the  emlxxliment  of  clarity,  unity,  and 
coherence.  Hut  the  crowning  glory  of 
this  form  of  fixing  and  holding  atten¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  such  exercises  as 
this : 


jujuj  frfrf  kikik  deded  lolol  agaga  er  ui  erui 


er  err  de  deer  deer  deed 

been  developed.  It  was  the  primitive 
method;  but  for  the  time  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  objective  then  w’as  to  get 
the  typewriter  used. 

Variations  in  the  so-called  sentence 
method  are  numerous.  Some  of  these 
sentences  are  generously  mixed  with 
various  cryptic  letter  combinations  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  mysterious  p<iwor 


;  ik  like  ki  kill  deed. 

Typewriting  is  an  art  that  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  art  of  playing  a  piano. 
Thus  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
latter  art  becomes  a  factor  in  learning 
the  typewriter.  About  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  (the  date  is  immaterial)  there 
flashed  into  the  piano  teaching  world 
a  great  di.scovery  —  .startling,  over¬ 
whelming,  revolutionary.  In  fact  its 
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protagonists  enthusiastically  proclanntcl 
that  it  was  to  overturn  all  previously 
conceived  notions  of  how  the  piano 
should  be  taught.  The  theory  consisted 
simply  of  the  principle  that  to  learn  to 
play  the  pianoforte  it  was  necessary  to 
play  pieces.  Time  spent  in  mastering 
technical  difficulties  was  wasted.  Si)c- 
cialized  practice  was  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Immediately  innumerable  piano- 
ffirtes  ground  out  the  new  grist  that 
was  fed  into  their  maws.  As  produc¬ 
tion  increased  quality  decreased.  Not 
a  single  artist  emerged  from  the  riot¬ 
ous  revels. 

To-day  one  of  the  greatest  living 
pianists.  DcPachman.  says :  “You  want 
to  know  how’  many  hours  I  practice! 
How  foolish!  Some  days  I  practice 
nineteen  hours,  other  days  an  hour. 
Nobtxly  should  play  more  than  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  unnecessary.” 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  that 
nineteen  hours  of  practice  against  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  of  playing  pieces!  More¬ 
over,  there  is  far  more  point  to  playing 
pieces  on  the  piano  than  to  applying  a 
similar  method  to  typing.  Questions  of 
interpretation  and  of  nuances  of  feel¬ 
ing,  color,  tone  are  involved  in  piano 
playing.  An  efficient  mechanical  tcch- 
ni(iue  is  the  main  objective  in  typing. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  too  many  elements  involved  in  the 
learning  of  typewriting  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  them  to  the  one  formula 
of  writing  new  matter  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  or  of  even  empliasizing  that  par¬ 
ticular  factor.  The  practice  time  of  the 
beginner  may  be  employed  much  more 
economically  and  effectively.  Intensive 
drills  having  in  mind  definite  objectives 
are  quicker  and  more  lasting  results 
than  indiscriminate  mass  production. 


The  logical  steps  in  the  learning  of 
tyiK'writing  are ; 

(a)  The  letter-frequency  association  stage 

(b)  The  word-association  stage 

(c)  The  sentence-association  stage 

These  may  be  combined  from  the  Ix;- 
ginning  to  some  extent  with  advantage. 
As  an  example,  training  on  the  fre¬ 
quent  letter  combinations  (the  combi¬ 
nations  that  occur  in  words)  naturally 
leads  to  frequently  recurring  words  in 
which  these  combinations  occur.  The 
mastery  of  the  words  naturally  leads 
to  sentences  in  which  the  words  arc 
employed.  In  the  repetitive  practice 
the  pupil  builds  up  tactual  images  of 
the  location  of  the  different  keys  on  the 
machine.  These  locations  must  be 
transferred  to  the  muscle  memory  sense 
by  repetition — not  monotonous  repeti¬ 
tion  that  is  carried  beyond  the  point  of 
practical  limits.  There  must  be  a  gen¬ 
erous  mixture  of  rhythmic  repetition 
with  exercises  that  compel  attention. 
We  do  not  cxToiiomically  learn  to  make 
the  frequently  recurring  reaches  by 
writing  them  occasionally.  And  we  do 
not  learn  them  by  wiggling  our  fingers 
while  thinking  of  something  else. 

One  of  the  big  elements  in  teaching 
typewriting  successfully  is  to  get  the 
pupils’  cooperation.  They  must  have 
faith  in  the  teacher  and  in  the  method 
they  are  studying.  With  all  the  friv¬ 
olity,  fun,  and  apparent  disinterested¬ 
ness  tliat  seems  to  be  in  the  make-up 
of  the  average  youth  of  to-day  there 
is  underneath  the  surface  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mon  .sense,  a  deeper  philosophy  than  is 
oftentimes  appreciated.  Learning  type¬ 
writing  is  a  serious  matter  with  them — 
when  presented  seriously  and  logically. 
They  like  (Concluded  on  page  335) 
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Manual  Tests — III 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

The  test  this  month  covers  the  entire  Manual.  It  consists  of  four  parts  of 
equal  value:  three  of  words,  and  one  of  questions.  Two  of  the  word-sheets 
are  taken  from  the  Manual,  the  other  contains  words  selected  from  outside  .sources. 

These  words  may  be  dictated  to  the  student  or  given  him  in  printed  form  as 
the  teacher  may  desire. 


FINAL  Til  FOR V  TEST 

WORKS  FROM  THK  M.\.\U.\L 
(Deduct  I'/c  for  each  incorrect  outline) 


Write  the  shorthand 

-address  - 

-automobile 
-boulevard 
-defendant 
-envelope 
-hieroglyphic 
-legislation 
-misdemeanor 
-repugnant 
-specific 
-vocabulary 
-southwest 
-communicate 
-exercise 
-agree 
-clear 
-fault 
-mortgage 
-  pupil 
-stand 
-strength 
-advise 
-beforehand 
-herewith 
—whosoever 


following : 

- anxious 

- century 

- count 

" - election 

- fulfill 

- iron 


- dollar 

- important 

- opinion 

- return 

- truth 

- question 

- <letail 

— — everyone 

- whereas 

- forthwith 


- assemblage 

- -conspicuous 

— — curious 

- disadvantage 

- dissatisfaction 

- incomprehensible 

- instantaneous 

- production 

- rule 

- tranquil 

- cast 

- altogether 

• - energy 

- acquaint 

- consideration 

- educate 

- -influence 

- remittance 

- significant 

- with 

- territory 

- anybody 

- hereinbefore 

- whereon 

- otherwise 


WORDS  FROM  THE  MAXU.M. 
(Deduct  1%  for  each  incorrect  outline) 


Write  the  shorthand  for  the  following; 


-after 

-become 

-which 

-every 

-go 

-light 

-appoint 

-soon 

-time 

-why 


-are 

-beyond 

-<liffer 

-from 

-not 

-much 

-write 

-that 

-was 

-large 
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- starvation 

- border 

- attribute 

- diligence 

— — legal 

- pecuniary 

- privilege 

- ridiculous 

- poor 

— — October 

- punctual 

-  — fundamental 

- centralization 

- adjourn 

- sash 


- argue 

- worse 

- capable 

- estimate 

- matter 

- - -popular 

- unanimous 

- strike 

- Monday 

- distinct 

- daily 

- sample 

- actual 

- opened 

- cuff 


-clergy 

-accustom 

-dictate 

-gratitude 

-negotiate 

-prejudice 

-delight 

-doubt 

-Saturday 

-disturb 

-by  mail 

-ultimate 

-outstanding 

-ounce 

-door 


-consequence 

-inaugurate 

-opportunity 

-remonstrate 

-simultaneous 

-thousand 

-May 

-perfect 

-lithograph 

-self-evident 

-500  pounds 

-I  do  not  know 

-ticket 


NEW  WORDS 

(Deduct  1%  for  each  incorrect  outline) 

Write  the  shorthand  for  the  followins : 

- St.  I.,ouis,  Mo.  - Grant  Ave.  - leaward 

- City  of  Charleston 

- ladyship 

- pathetic 

- humility 

- mildness 

- composite 

- ascribe 

- volition 

- -fretful 

- self-defense 

- honorable 

- transact 

- post  road 

- oversee 

- underbid 

- reclamation 

- anteroom 

- aggravation 

- Mac  Coy 

- nutritious 

- reconstructive 

- dejected 

-  - — patronage 

- detractor 

- entrance 

- interchange 

- contrive 

— — -foreclose 

- substantive 

- inception 

- yield 

- comedy 

- fatal 

- concession 

- cabin 

- gulf 

- cottage 

- pursue 

- trudge 

- deceit 

- miscount 

- album 

- depress 

- reflex 

- probation 

- plush 

- liquidation 

- to  oblige 

- as  rich  as 

- $5.50 

- 46  cents 

- 12% 

- 47  gal. 

- 395  bu. 

- 1,400 

- 14,000 

- $17,000,000 

- surer 

- stranger 

- dictator 

- wormy 

- avoided 

- advised 

- outreach 

- influenced 

- terminal 

- pinchers 

- largely 

- fern 

- bard 

- ^tardily 

- skirt 

- blend 

- intimate 

- gently 

- wedded 

- united 

- clemency 

- bias 

- minus 

- bride 

- broil 

- scour 

— — drippings 

- sling 

- boost 

- healthful 

- jest 

— — alas 

- smuggle 

- c|ueerly 

- wick 

. - bully 

- shrill 

- muddle 

- bolt 

- ridge 

1.  Write  words 

FINWL  THEORY  yCESTION'S 

(Each  ansuer  marked  on  a  basis  of  ten) 

in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  the  following  prefixes 

and  suffixes: 

al- 

im- 

-less 

-ful 

sub- 

com- 

-self 

-ment 

fore- 

out- 

-jure 

-ness 

ex- 

un- 

-suit 

-pire 

ul- 

after- 

-position 

-sume 

(Continued  on  page  3'-l) 
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2.  Write  phrases  in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  ten  different  word 
modifications. 

3.  Write  the  shorthand  for  the  following : 


toil 

snowy 

$5 

your  Ictti-r  of  the  4th  ins; 

fight 

area 

500 

from  time  to  time 

scout 

Lydia 

5,000 

day  after  day- 

unique 

cameo 

5,000,000 

little  by  little 

iota 

Noah 

some  of  them 

in  regard  to  the  matter 

4.  (a)  Give  the  rules  for  writing  the  circle  vozvcls. 

(b)  Illustrate. 

5.  Write  words  in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  twenty  “tr”  prcfi.vcs. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  principle  of  mlcrscdion. 

7.  (a)  Give  the  rules  for  reversing  to  show  r  and  /. 

(b)  Illustrate. 

8.  Write  the  shorthand  for  the  following : 


expensive 

expansive 

assii^ninent 

Lehigh 

contingency- 


carry 

kindly 

careless 

favorabl' 

Johnston 


Johnstown 

Springfield 

Milford 

Harrisburg 

Nashville 


customary 

causes 

families 

names 

longer 


9.  Write  words  in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  the  rules  for  tracing 
.c  and  th. 

10.  Write  words  in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  nine  different  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  omission  of  roicels. 


+  • 

Establishment  of  New  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce 
Proposed 

ARI'X’EN'T  issue  of  a  Newark  paper 
comments  on  a  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Earl  Tharp,  president  of  the 
East  Side  Evening  High  School,  that 
a  college  of  commerce  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Newark.  The  suggestion  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  be¬ 
fore  which  it  was  made.  Mr.  Tharp 
said : 

The  Newark  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
University  so  far  as  credits  are  concerned, 
is  now  offering  three  years  of  college  work 
toward  the  degr  e  of  Batchelor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Science.  Newark  is  the  logical  location 
for  a  college  of  commerce  and  secretari.al 
science  because  of  its  large  population,  its 
many  railroad  connections,  and  its  varied 
commercial  enterprises. 


+ 

Novel  Transcribing  Contest 
in  Gregg  Writer 

TT/Wl*'  you  seen  the  notes  in  the 
*  .April  Crcijg  IVritcr  constituting 
the  transcribing  contest  being  conducted 
in  that  magazine? 

I’e  sure  to  have  your  students  take 
part ! 

+  +  + 

Obituary 

WE  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Clara  Jones  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  High  School.  Miss  Jones, 
while  riding,  was  thrown  from  her 
horse  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Miss  Jones  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Gregg  Summer  Normal  School,  and 
taught  in  the  high  school  of  both  Mar¬ 
tinez  and  Santa  Cruz,  California. 
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An  Experiment  to  Establish  Definite  Standards  for 
the  Guidance  of  Teachers  in  Organizing  Courses  in 
Pvlementary  Shorthand 


Initiated  and  Conducted  Under  the  Sui)crvision  of  Frances  Effingcr-Raymond  and 
I'dizahetli  Starhuck  Adams,  Wellesley,  B.A.,  Columbia,  M.A. 


(Continued  from  the  March  issue) 


'  I  'HE  total  number  of  papers  given 
score  was  449.  The  median  error 
score  was  12  with  a  possibility  of  243 
errors,  ignoring  punctua- 
Keport  on  tion  or  construction  cr- 
Test  Five  rors.  The  latter  types  of 
error  were  checked  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  total  scores.  The  per  cents 
of  accuracy  run  very  high,  showing  the 
steady  gain  in  skill  through  the  year. 
This  is  as  it 
should  be,  but 
none  -  the  -  less 
gratifying  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in 
this  sort  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  The 
records  ai)pear  to 
us  to  be  remark- 
aide  considering 
the  ditTiculty  of 
t  h  e  v<K-abulary 
used  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  tin's  test. 

(See  March  is¬ 
sue.)  The  element  of  speed  in  dic¬ 
tation  is  of  minor  importance,  as  the 
students  are  still  learning  the  elements 
of  shorthand  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  handle  matter  as  heavy  as  this  at 
any  great  speed  on  a  first  dictation  with 
no  preparation  of  the  actual  content. 
The  remarkable  show'ing  of  low  error 
scores  may  be  accounted  for  largely  on 
the  ground  of  the  steady  development 
of  power  due  to  the  progression  of  the 
year’s  instruction.  The  total  number  of 
schools  sending  in  this- test  was  smaller 
I  than  in  previous  tests.  An  examination 
1 


of  the  early  records  made  by  schools 
that  dropped  out  does  not  indicate  that 
these  schools  were  weaklings,  since  they 
made  excellent  records  on  previous 
tests.  The  failure  to  cfintinue  may  have 
many  causes,  but  among  them  is  not 
that  of  being  unfit.  The  forty-three 
sets  that  are  the  basis  of  this  report 
must  not,  therefore,  be  thought  of 
as  representing  the  select,  or  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fit¬ 
test  among  the 
schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the 
individual  s  t  u- 
dents  do  repre¬ 
sent.  without 
doubt,  the  better 
part  of  the  group 
that  began  short¬ 
hand  in  the  fall. 
That  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  common  to 
every  subject  in 
every  class  in 
high  school  in  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June.  We  feel  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
sider  these  449  papers  as  representative 
of  general  school  activities,  and  our 
conclusions,  based  on  the  findings,  are 
sound  enough  to  justify  the  suggestions 
made  later. 

In  checking  this  test  we  used  a  small 
rubber  stamp,  reading : 

Punctuation 

Construction 

Spelling 

Omission 

Substitution 


Test  Five  Scores 

TABLE  V— A 
(Based  on  4j  sets  of  papers) 


RANGE 

ITNIT  MANUAL  SCORE  OF  25% 

COMri.F.TKD  MINIMUM  MEDIAN  GROUP 

Feb.  12- 

Dates  Feb.  12  May  6  May  2g 

Rates  .  30  45  35-60 


I.ow  Error  Score..  0  4  0-6 

Me  dian  Error  Score  3  12  *  3-12 
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TABLE  V— B 


NUMBER  IN 

CLASS 

MONTH 

RATE 

LOW  ERROR 

SCORE 

MEDIAN  ERROR 

SCORE 

1. 

4 

May- 

35 

0 

3 

2. 

10 

May 

55 

1 

3.5 

3. 

16 

May 

50 

0 

4.5 

4. 

5 

April 

40 

4 

5 

S. 

14 

April 

SO 

1 

6 

6. 

13 

May 

44 

1 

6 

7. 

7 

March 

40 

3 

6.5 

8. 

5 

May 

45 

2 

8 

9. 

11 

May 

55 

2 

8 

10. 

21 

Feb. 

35 

4 

8 

11. 

8 

May 

45 

4 

8 

12. 

13 

April 

50 

4 

9 

13. 

IS 

May 

50 

2 

10 

14. 

11 

May 

60 

0 

10 

15. 

20 

May 

50 

6 

12 

TYPED 


It  is  a  simple  matter  to  check  each 
error  and  classify  it  at  the  same  time.  ■ 
The  totals  show  the  weakness  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  once.  In  handling 
Comments  corrections  in  regular  class 
work  it  would  be  a  good 
scheme  to  let  the  checker  mark  the  er¬ 
ror  and  when  the  paper  is  returned  to 
the  original  writer  permit  him  to  classify 
his  errors  by  checking  each  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  errors  were 
grouped  as  follows : 

Piuurtuation:  Usually  omitted  com¬ 
mas.  Very  few  other  punctuation  er¬ 
rors  appear. 

Construction:  Failure  to  use  capitals, 
to  paragraph,  wrong  sentence  construc¬ 
tion,  use  of  a  for  an  or  vice  versa. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  errors. 

Spelling:  We  made  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  typing  errors  and  straight  spell¬ 
ing  errors,  though  both  appear  in 
totals.  Many  students  made  no  errors 
in  spelling.  Others  made  large  totals, 
but  only  one  class,  as  a  class,  showed 
lack  of  training  in  spelling.  Without 
modification,  we  wish  to  state  that  the 
quality  of  English  in  these  transcrip¬ 
tions  was  excellent.  The  very  small 
number  of  papers  that  were  not  of  this 
superior  quality  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  sets  of  papers  and  indicate  in- 


ferit)r  students  not  fit  for  the  work  they 
are  trying  to  do  rather  than  inferior 
class  work  in  English. 

Omission:  Obviously  due  to  inabil¬ 
ity  to  take  the  class  dictation.  The 
large  totals  are  usually  found  on  one 
or  two  papers  only  of  a  class.  Two 
types  were  noticeable.  One  type  was 
of  two  or  three  words  omitted  at  al¬ 
most  regular  intervals,  apparently  a 
habit  of  the  student.  This  should  be 
watched  and  broken.  The  second  type 
w'as  of  a  longer  unit,  an  entire  phrase 
or  sentence,  occurring  twice  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  as  if  the  student  had  reached  the 
end  of  his  endurance  and  had  stopped 
to  take  a  long  breath. 

Substitutions:  Any  change  of  word, 
interpolation,  final  j  added  or  omitted. 
Like  omissions,  due  to  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand. 

TABLE  V-B  gives  the  record  of  the 
actual  achievements  of  fifteen  of  the 
superior  group,  following  the  procedure 
established  in  the  reports  upon  the  other 
tests  of  this  series.  This  is  no  the¬ 
oretical  standard  based  on  norms  of  the 
group.  It  is  a  table  of  real  class  work 
under  ordinary  working  conditions.  It 
offers  the  fairest  sort  of  measuring 
scale  of  the  accomplishment  of  your 
class.  The  range  is  wide  enough  to 
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meet  all  conditions.  The  only  way  to 
beat  these  records  is  to  get  the  same 
error  score  with  faster  rate  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  earlier  in  the  year. 

We  have  been  told  that  many  schools 
make  no  provision  for  transcription  of 
shorthand  on  the  typewriter  during  the 
first  year.  Out  of  the 
Typed  forty-three  sets  twenty- 

Transcription  eight  were  typed.  All 
but  one  of  these  were 
excellent  in  appearance.  It  seems 
wasteful  to  build  up  the  power  to  take 
dictation  without  at  the  same  time 
building  up  power  to  transcribe  on  the 
typewriter.  Slow  dictation  and  slow 
transcription  belong  to  the  same  stage 
of  development.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
build  up  the  speed  of  dictation  and 
reading  ability  to  have  it  cut  down  in 
transcribing  from  lack  of  experience  at 
the  machine.  This  is  a  problem  of  local 
organization  outside  our  province,  but 
one  we  recommend  as  worthy  of  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  by  organized  associa¬ 
tions  of  commercial  teachers. 

In  this  test  both  typed  and  written 
transcripts,  with  a  few  glaring  excep¬ 
tions,  were  so  admirable  in  appearance, 
so  many  papers  with  neither  spelling  nor 
punctuation  errors,  that  we  say,  most 
emphatically,  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  in  shorthand  can  spell  and 
punctuate,  and  know  good  English 
form.  If  we  may  consider  these  papers 
a  fair  cross  section  of  elementary 


shorthand,  this  statement  is  to  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  entire  country. 

When  the  test  was  given  in  Febru¬ 
ary  the  rate  was  low.  In  April  and 
May  the  rates  ran  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  words,  forty-five  and 
Date  and  fifty-five  being  the  most 
Rate  of  popular.  The  best  error 
Dictation  scores  were  made  at  fifty- 
five.  We  should  like  to 
have  this  test  given  between  April  15 
and  May  15,  the  earlier  the  better,  at 
a  minimum  rate  of  45.  We  prefer  the 
rate  of  fifty-five  as  indicative  of 
stronger  development  of  theory.  We 
strongly  advise  against  a  speed  of  more 
than  sixty  unless  the  class  has  been 
writing  other  matter  at  this  rate  for 
some  time.  Corrected  as  indicated,  the 
class  score  should  be  measured  against 
Nos.  8,  9,  or  14,  of  Table  V-B. 

To  make  clear  how  the  stamp  may  be 
used  in  evaluating  the  work  of  an  en¬ 
tire  class,  we  reproduce  the  scoring  of 
one  set.  We  own  up  that  we  chose 
one  of  the  best  sets  sent  in.  Nothing 
could  be  more  attractive  than  the  neatly 
typed  transcripts  of  this  class.  The 
punctuation  errors  were  all  omissions  of 
the  commas  in  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs. 

When  we  find  such  excellence  of 
method  as  is  evidenced  by  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  work  in  this  class,  we  wish  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  listen  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  recitations  and 


243  "vords  at  rate  of  55  ivords  a  minute  dictated  to  class  May  2i,  1023: 


I’upil  .  1  2. 1  456789  10 

Punctuation  .  4  0  0  0  2  1  2  4  1  4 

Construction  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Spelling  .  0  0  0  0  1  0  1  0  0  0 

Omission  .  4  0  0  1  1  0  0  0  0  0 

Substitution  .  3  1  .1  2  2  0  0  1  .1  0 

Total  .  1113361354S 

Per  Cent  Accuracy .  95.4  99.5  98.7  98.7  97.5  99.5  98.7  97.9  98.3  97.9 


B  Class  analysis:  2,430  errors  possible.  21  shorthand  errors  were  made  by  entire  class,  the 
I  largest  total  for  any  one  student  being  7. 
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pass  the  good  word  along.  Our  only  to  know  the  name  of  this  most  excellent 
suggestion  is  that  all  other  teachers  teacher  all  of  the  forty-three  are  at 
emulate  the  example  set  by  this  class  liberty  to  claim  that  honor,  provided 
of  students.  As  we  are  the  only  ones  they  had  ten  pupils  in  the  class. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

+  +  + 

Stenographers  Tailor-Made 

An  Idea  Worth  Developing! 

From  “Business  School  News,”  published  by  Young  and  Hursch,  Duluth  School  of 
Commerce.  Duluth.  Minnesota 


Hiring  .stenographers  is.  in  a  way, 
like  buying  clothes.  When  a  man 
wants  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  can  go  to 
a  gent’s  furnishing  store  and  purchase 
a  hand-me-down  on  very  short  order." 
If  he  is  lucky  he  gets  a  good  fit,  but 
luck  must  ,be  with  him.  The  fellow 
who  wants  a  real  fit  goes  to  the  tailor, 
has  his  measurements  taken,  and  orders 
a  suit  made  in  accordance  therewith. 

Nearly  all  business  firms  order  hand- 
me-down  stenographers.  They  take 
someone  from  the  many  who  apply  or 
call  up  the  schools  at  the  last  minute 
to  send  someone  immediately.  If  the 
stenographer  fits  the  position,  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  in  luck  and  so  is  the  stenog¬ 
rapher,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand- 
me-down  suit,  it  quite  often  happens 
that  the  fit  is  not  right. 

A  few  business  firms  work  on  a  plan 
which  is  somewhat  different.  The 
stenographer  who  is  taking  these  notes 
from  my  dictation  at  the  present  time 
was  given  a  position  by  one  of  the 
largest  law  firms  in  the  city  with  the 
idea  in  mind  that  we  would  put  forth  an 
effort  to  equip  her  especially  for  the 
kind  of  work  which  she  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  when  she  takes  up  her 


duties  next  month.  This  law  firm  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  numlier  of  letters, 
legal  documents,  etc.,  of  which  we  all 
made  a  careful  study,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  she  will  be  much  better 
qualified  to  begin  the  work  than  she 
would  have  been  otherwise. 

About  three  weeks  ago  one  of  the 
bankers  of  the  city  called  up  to  tell 
us  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  young 
woman  who  could  act  as  his  secretary. 
We  had  no  one  ready  at  that  particular 
time,  but  he  selected  one  of  our  girls 
and  said  that  he  would  wait  until  she 
was  through  with  her  course.  She  will 
receive  special  training  to  fit  her  for 
this  particular  work.  In  filling  this 
position,  we  guarantee  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  able  to  write  on  the  type¬ 
writer  from  practiced  matter  at  the 
rate  of  100  words  per  minute.  She  has 
already  written  at  the  rate  of  88  words 
and  bids  fair  to  meet  the  requirements 
by  the  time  she  has  completed  her 
course. 

We  wish  more  employers  would  give 
us  this  opportunity  to  fill  positions  with 
tailor-made  stenographers.  It  pays :  it 
pays  the  employers,  it  pays  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  herself,  and  it  pays  us,  too. 


The  world  exists  for  the  education  of  all  men. — Emerson. 
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Preliminary  Itinerary 
of 

Boston  University  Commercial  Educational  Tour 
of  Great  Britain 

Conducted  by  Professor  Harold  Whitehead 

The  College  of  Business  Administration 

T  N  the  School  News  columns  last  month  we  gave  notice  to  a  most  interesting 
tour  to  Great  Britain  being  planned  by  Boston  University  for  this  summer. 
The  party  is  to  assemble  at  Boston  June  4  for  a  week’s  lecture  course,  sailing 
June  10  on  the  Samaria.  The  itinerary  planned  as  shown  below  presages  a  most 
interesting  trip. 

June  10  Sail  from  Boston,  Cunard  Liner  Samaria,  first  cabin 

18  Liverpool — Docks,  shippini;  facilities 

19  Manchester — ^Ship  canal — Imports — Cotton 

20  Manchester — Study  manufacturing;  processes 

21  Manchester — Lectures  and  visit  to  plants 

22  Chester — Sunday  in  an  old-world  city 

23  Burslem — Visit  Potteries 

24  iLongton — Inspect  Wedgwood  factories 

25  Birmingham — Visit  metal  works 

26  Birmingham — Inspection  of  manufacturing  processes 

27  Warwick — Warwick  Castle 

28  Stratford — Shakespeare  performance  in  evening 

29  Stratford — Motor  trip  to  Kenilworth 

30  South  Wales — Coal  industry — Trip  down  mine 
July  1  Cardiff — Loading  coal  for  export 

2  Bristol 

3  Oxford — The  University 
4-17  I..ondon 

18  Cambridge 

19  Ely — Boston 

20  York  Minster — Walled  City 

21  Leeds 

22  Durham— Newcastle 

23  Newcastle 

24  Galashiels — Melrose 

25  Edinburgh — Princess  St. — Castle — Holyrood — .Motor  trip 

26  Edinburgh — Firth  of  Forth  bridge — Leith 

27  Edinburgh — Motor  trip  to  points  of  interest 

28  Trossachs — Glasgow  water  works — Lock  Lomond  and  Katrine 

29  Glasgow — Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde 

30  Glasgow — Study  ship  construction 

31  Glasgow — Trip  down  Clyde  to  Grenock 
Aug.  1  Glasgow 

2  Keswick — In  the  heart  of  the  I>ake  Country 

3  Grasmere — Motor  trip  through  Wordsworth  country 

4  Lancaster 

5  Sheffield 

6  Sheffield 

7  Sheffield 

8  Liverpool 

9  Sail,  Steamship  Scythia,  first  cabin 
10  Arrive  in  Boston 
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State  Contest  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  301) 


7.  No  student  will  be  eliffiblc  to  enter 
the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  contests  who 
has  at  May  3,  1924,  studied  or  practiced  for 
a  period  longer  than  two  school  years.  At 
tendance  at  High  School  need  not  have  been 
continuous.  (Most  students  entering  the 
contest  will  have  had  one  year's  practice 
only.)  Contest  is  open  to  students  of  High 
School  grade  only. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Typewriting: 

(a)  Bring  your  best  machine.  If  this  is 
impossible,  notify  us. 

(b)  Material  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers’ 
College. 

(c)  Contestants  are  to  write  for  fifteen 
minutes  from  copy,  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

(d)  Work  will  be  graded  according  to 
International  rules. 

(e)  The  student  having  the  greatest 
number  of  “net  words”  per  minute 
will  be  declared  the  winner. 

(f)  There  will  be  two  tests.  One  foi 
first-year,  and  one  for  second-year 
students. 

(g)  Gold  and  Silver  medals  will  be 
given  as  first  and  second  prizes  in 
both  contests. 

2.  Shorthand: 

First-Year  Students: 

(a)  Dictation  will  be  on  business  let¬ 
ters. 

(b)  Three  different  rates  of  speed  will 
be  dictated:  50  words  per  minute, 
60  words  per  minute,  and  70  words 
per  minute.  All  dictation  will  be 
taken  at  one  sitting.  Forty-five  min¬ 
utes  will  be  the  time  limit  to  tran¬ 
scribe  all. 

(c)  (Contestants  will  be  expected  to 
compete  in  each  of  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  of  speed. 

(d)  E.ach  article  will  be  approximately 
300  words  in  length. 

Seeond-Year  Students: 

(e)  Dictation  will  be  on  business  let¬ 
ters  or  literary  matter  or  both. 

(f)  Three  different  rates  of  speed  will 
be  dictated:  90  words  per  minute, 
100  words  per  minute,  and  110 


words  per  minute.  All  dictation 
will  be  taken  at  one  sitting.  Forty- 
five  minutes  will  be  the  time  limit 
to  transcribe  all. 

(g)  Contestants  will  be  expected  to 
compete  in  each  of  the  different 
rates  of  speed. 

(h)  Each  article  dictated  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  300  words  in  length. 

General:  (For  both  First-  and  Second- 

Year  Students) 

(i)  Bring  your  individual  notebook. 

(j)  Transcription  may  be  written  out 
by  hand  or  typewritten. 

(k)  Students  showing  the  greatest  ac¬ 
curacy  in  each  of  the  three  tran¬ 
scriptions  will  be  declared  winners. 

(l)  Gold  and  Silver  medals  will  be 
given  as  first  and  second  prizes  in 
both  contests. 

3.  Cost:  To  help  to  defray  some  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  the  contest  an  en¬ 
try  fee  of  50c  is  asked  from  each  con¬ 
testant  in  each  event.  This  should  be 
sent  by  check  or  1’.  ().  Money  Order  to¬ 
gether  with  Form  No.  2  not  later  than 
April  25. 

*  *  * 

South  Dakota  State  Contest  Rules 

SHORTHAND 

Material:  Material  will  consist  of  two 
business  letters. 

Rate:  Material  will  be  dictated  at  two 
rates,  sixty  (60)  words  per  minute  for  Juniors 
and  one  hundred  (100)  words  per  minute 
for  Seniors.  The  dictator  will  first  dictate 
a  portion  of  any  business  letter  to  accustom 
contestants  to  his  voice. 

Checking:  Material  will  be  dictated  by  the 
State  Manager  of  the  Shorthand  Division. 
Two  readers  will  each  have  a  copy  of  the 
dictation  matter,  and  will  follow  the  dicta¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  checking  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  copy.  In  addition  to  the  dictator, 
another  person  will  act  as  timekeeper.  Hence, 
three  persons  act  as  checkers — ^two  following 
the  dictation,  one  keeping  the  time.  • 

Notebooks:  Notebooks  shall  be  handed  in  as 
soon  as  dictation  ceases.  They  will  be  handed 
back  to  contestants  when  transcription  begins. 

Transcription:  P^ch  letter  shall  be  ar- 
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rariRed  on  a  separate  sheet.  Sixty  minutes 
will  be  allowed  for  completing  the  transcript. 
\o  names  will  appear  on  the  papers,  but 
each  contestant  will  be  given  a  number  by 
the  Contest  chairman.  The  committee  cor¬ 
recting  papers  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
number. 

Errors: 

Junior  Division:  Dictation  will  be  five 
minutes  in  length,  that  is,  300  words  will 
be  dictated,  including  address  and  com¬ 
plimentary  close.  No  papers  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  contain  more  than  er¬ 

rors,  that  is,  no  paper  will  be  considered 
which  contains  more  than  fifteen  (15) 
words  different  from  those  dictated.  Or, 
papers  containing  285  words  transcribed  as 
dictated  will  be  eligible  for  consideration. 
Each  word  omitted,  changed,  or  added  will 
be  considered  a  transcription  error,  for 
which  1/3%  will  be  deducted.  Typing 
errors  will  not  be  counted  except  in  case 
of  a  tie.  Then,  typing  errors,  neatness -of 
transcript,  spelling,  form,  etc.,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  following  rate:  Misspelled 
words,  1%;  Erasure,  1/3%;  Typing  er¬ 
rors,  1/3%;  Improperly  divided  words, 
1/3%;  Strike-overs,  1/3%;  Misplaced 
punctuation,  1/3%. 

Senior  Division:  Dictation  will  be  five 
minutes  in  length,  that  is,  500  words  will 
be  dictated,  including  address  and  com¬ 
plimentary  close.  No  papers  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  contain  more  than  5%  er¬ 
rors,  that  is,  no  paper  will  be  considered 
which  contains  more  than  25  words  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  dictated,  or  papers  con¬ 
taining  475  words  transcribed  as  dictated 
are  eligible  for  consideration.  Each  word 
omitted,  changed,  or  added  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  transcription  error,  for  which 
1/5%  will  be  deducted.  Then,  (same  as 
above,  using  1/5%  instead  of  1/3%.) 
Grading  of  papers:  Will  be  in  the  hands 
•  of  a  committee  of  teachers  of  shorthand  in 
the  schools  taking  part  in  the  State  Con¬ 
test.  This  committee  shall  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  names  of  contestants  until  the 
winning  papters  are  decided  upon. 

TYPEWRITING 

Contests:  The  novice  and  amateur  contests 
may  be  held  together  or  separately.  In  case 
they  are  held  separately,  care  should  be  taken 
to  collect  all  copies  of  the  first  group. 

.Material:  Each  contestant  will  be  given  an 
envelope  containing  3  sheets  of  legal  size 
I  paper.  The  numbers  on  these  sheets  will 


correspond  to  the  number  of  the  envelope 
and  an  information  slip  attached  to  the  en¬ 
velope.  Each  contestant  must  fill  in  the  in¬ 
formation  slip  and  give  it  to  the  manager 
before  the  contest. 

No  mark  of  identification  must  he  placed 
on  the  envelope  or  papers.  The  information 
slips  must  be  placed  in  an  envelope  and  re¬ 
tained  by  the  manager  until  all  papers  have 
been  graded  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  teachers 
and  contestants. 

Instructions:  The  manager  may  give  the 
contestants  such  instruction  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

Officials:  The  manager  shall  start  and 
stop  the  contestants.  The  manager  shall  ap¬ 
point  two  teachers  to  act  as  timekeepers. 
The  manager  shall  collect  and  retain  in  his 
possession  all  the  envelopes. 

Ti.me:  The  contestants  shall  type  for  15 
minutes. 

Grading  of  Papers:  The  manager  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  teachers  to  grade  the 
papers.  One  teacher  shall  act  as  a  reader 
and  the  others  shall  act  as  checkers.  The 
number  of  checkers  is  not  limited.  Every 
paper  must  be  checked  by  at  least  two  dif¬ 
ferent  checkers.  The  four  highest  must  be 
checked  three  times. 

The  papers  shall  be  graded  according  to 
International  Contest  rules,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  found  in  any  award  booklet.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  discuss  each  point 
before  any  papers  have  been  corrected.  The 
rule  which  will  cause  the  greatest  doubt  in 
the  checking  of  the  papers  will  be  the  piling 
rules.  Piling  simply  means  the  writing  of 
all  or  part  of  one  letter  in  the  space  be¬ 
longing  to  another  or  in  the  space  between 
words.  Teachers  will  not  have  any  difficulty 
recognizing  an  error  when  two  letters  are 
written  in  the  space  assigned  to  one.  But 
teachers  may  not  know  just  when  to  check 
an  error  for  what  they  commonly  call  crowd¬ 
ing  of  letters.  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  the  maker 
of  this  rule,  interprets  it  thus:  If  the  edges 
of  two  letters  touch  so  there  is  no  space  be¬ 
tween  them,  then  it  is  an  error.  A  copy  of 
the  International  Rules,  with  samples  of  pil¬ 
ing,  will  be  sent  to  each  district  manager. 

After  the  papers  have  been  graded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  checkers,  teachers  and  con¬ 
testants  may  inspect  them,  but  this  must  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
checkers.  Under  no  circumstances  must  a 
paper  leave  the  hands  of  the  grading  com¬ 
mittee. 
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n^EACHERS’  CLASS  DRILLS 

ON  THE  O.  G.  A. 

Conducted  by  Florence  Elaine  Ulrich 

Editor  Art  and  Credentials  Department 
of  the  Gregg  Writer 

A  Talk  About  Fluency 

The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors, 
still  continues  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  study 
is  sunly  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  contempt. — Harl  of  Chatham. 

<tTX7HAT  do  you  mean  by  fluency?”  The  second  specimen  may  not  have 
’  ^  is  the  question  that  seemed  to  much  better  forms  in  some  instances, 
leap  at  us  from  a  number  of  the  black-  but  they  look  better.  In  fact  the  speci- 
board  specimens  that  came  to  us  in  the  men  taken  as  a  whole  looks  a  lot  better 
teachers’  contest  and  which  painfully  simply  because  the  outlines  were  written 
cries  out  from  stacks  of  shorthand  with  a  prompt,  sure  stroke,  and  the 
specimens  that  come  to  us  for  certifi-  slant,  w'hile  not  uniform  throughout,  is 
cates.  better  than  the  slant  in  Specimen  No.  1. 

Because  the  cartoonist  can  so  quickly  There  is  a  swing,  a  life,  a  vigorousness 
and  satisfactorily  flash  his  meaning  in  the  writing  that  makes  an  instant  ap- 
by  illustrative  comparisons,  we  have  peal  to  the  eye.  See  the  tapering  strokes 
adopted  his  form  of  visualizing,  rather  at  the  end  of  the  characters.  The  dif- 
than  the  editor’s  form  of  theorizing,  ference  between  the  two  specimens, 
and  are  reproducing  this  month  two  mainly,  is  that  the  one  has  the  quality 
specimens  of  shorthand  submitted  to  us  of  being  fluent  and  the  other  does  not. 
in  the  contest,  with  a  view  to  pointing  For  purposes  of  stimulating  our 
out  why  the  one  has  fluency  and  the  critical  faculties,  let  us  examine  the 
other  has  not.  individual  outlines. 

These  specimens  that  we  have  se-  The  r’s  and  I’s  are  better  in  the  second 
lected  to  criticize  in  detail  are  repre-  specimen  but  they  are  not  as  good  as 
sentative  of  a  good  style  of  writing,  they  could  be.  For  instance,  the  I  in 

but  which  yet  contain  errors  that  can  the  word  leading  is  not  perfect  in 

be  easily  remedied.  For  that  reason  either  copy.  It  does  not  start  with  the 
we  picked  them  out,  not  only  because  greater  curve  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
a  critical  examination  will  be  for  the  result  is  that  it  drops  down  at  the  end ; 
benefit  of  the  writers  themselves,  but  also  the  d  is  too  perpendicular.  This 
of  all  teachers  who  can,  by  correcting  is  the  same  criticism  to  be  made  on  the 
certain  faults,  be  classed  among  the  word  accurately.  You  will  notice  in 
prize  winners  of  the  teachers’  contest,  both  specimens  that  r  drops  down  at 
In  .the  first  specimen  you  will  notice  the  end  and  t  is  too  perpendicular.  The 
that  the  characters  are  stiff  and  very  outline  in  Specimen  No.  1  is  not  as 
perpendicular.  The  outlines  are  de-  good  as  the  one  in  Specimen  No.  2. 

cidedly  shaky  in  construction  and  end  In  Specimen  No.  2  there  is  a  hump  be- 

abruptly  with  the  chalk  on  the  board,  tween  the  curves,  and  we  have  already 


agreed  that  reversed  curves  of  equal  s  in  the  word  these.  The  small  circle  ! 

length  should  be  written  with  a  wave  ought  to  fit  snugly  in  the  joining  of  the  j 

line  smoothly  joined.  The  vowel  join-  two  curves.  In  Specimen  No.  2  the  s 

ings  in  Specimen  No.  2  are  incorrect.  takes  the  wrong  slant.  The  vowels  are  i 

The  first  circle  should  be  joined  at  right  not  well  made  in  either  copy.  In  the  j 

angles  with  the  stroke,  and  the  second  first  specimen  this  is  primarily  due  to 

circle  should  fasten  up  more  closely  to  lack  of  fluency.  The  s  curves  in  both 

the  intersection  of  r  and  t.  Too  much  specimens  have  a  peculiar  backward  \ 

space  is  wasted  between  the  th  and  the  slant.  The  curves  in  Specimen  No.  1  j 
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assume  an  arc-like  form.  Examine  the  as  outlines  having  natural  slant.  Once 

f's  and  v's  and  you  will  readily  under-  in  a  while  a  writer  goes  to  the  other 

stand  what  we  mean.  Grade,  in  this  extreme  and  all  of  his  characters  look 

specimen,  is  not  written  properly  be-  as  though  they  were  lying  dow’n. 

cause,  having  ’•eversed  curves  of  un-  We  recall  one  pupil  whose  d’s  and 
equal  length,  they  should  be  joined  with  t’s  were  almost  as  horizontal  as  his  n’s 
a  hump.  and  ni’s,  but  he  could  make  them  that 

There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  way  only  when  he  was  slumped  in  his 

size  of  the  vowels  in  this  same  copy.  seat  with  his  feet  sprawled  out  in  the 

But  wliat  we  wish  to  stress  here  is  aisle  or  under  the  seat  in  front  of  him. 
the  fact  that  these  points  of  criticism  When  he  was  reminded  to  sit  up,  he 

are  subordinate  to  the  principal  fault  wrote  his  characters  with  more  vigor 

to  be  found  with  the  first  specimen —  and  dignity,  and  likewise  if  he  were 

it  lacks  fluency.  It  is  this  lack  of  asked  to  stand  his  characters  up  he  in¬ 
fluency  in  a  very  great  measure  that  is  voluntarily  sat  up. 

responsible  for  the  shaky  construction.^  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
The  style  that  is  conceded  to  be  the  Lack  of  fluency  seems  to  be  the  result 

correct  style  of  writing  is  in  harmony  of  misunderstanding  rather  than  in- 

with  the  kind  of  style  that  one  natu-  ability  to  write  fluently.  The  writer 

rally  assumes  when  he  writes  short-  of  Specimen  No.  1,  for  instance,  has 

hand.  If  it  were  easier  to  make  an  a  beautiful,  fluent  longhand,  in  fact,  one 

arc-like  curve  for  /,  v,  r  and  I,  prob-  of  the  prettiest  and  most  fluent  styles 

ably  it  would  be  written  that  way,  but  that  we  have  seen.  In  his  signature 

it  isn’t  the  natural  way  to  write  it !  there  are  many  characters  that  occur 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  hand  when  in  the  text.  If  he  had  written  those 
writing  these  characters  is  to  start  out  shorthand  curves  as  fluently  as  the  same 
with  a  curve.  Examine  your  longhand  curves  were  written  that  occur  in  his 
Ts  and  see  how  many  of  them  have  signature,  he  would  have  a  beautiful 
strokes  similar  to  the  strokes  used  for  style  of  shorthand  indeed.  What  was 
these  characters.  Now  when  you  write  the  trouble?  He  knew  wliat  was  re- 
an  arc  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  out-  quired  in  fluent  longhand  and  through 
line  is  labored.  practice  he  had  acquired  it.  He  didn’t 

What  is  said  about  curvature  is  have  the  same  advantage  of  knowing 
equally  true  of  slant.  Slant  may  vary  what  was  required  in  fluent  shorthand 
a  little  to  conform  with  the  general  and  he  therefore  drew  the  characters 
style  of  longhand  used  by  the  penman,  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  look.  The 
but  you  can  readily  see  that  outlines  same  swing,  the  same  poise,  the  same 
made  with  a  vertical  inclination  are  not  self-control  in  his  shorthand  would  have 
as  fluent,  cannot  be  written  as  fluently,  resulted  in  a  beautiful  style. 

Class  Drills  on  April  O.  G.  A.  Test 

^  I  'HE  O.  G.  A.  test  this  month  was  Stress  once  again  the  correct  curva- 
chosen  with  the  view  of  giving  the  ture  of  all  the  curves,  then  practice  on 
students  copy  that  is  easy  and  fluent.  all  of  the  outlines  that  bring  out 
As  you  will  see  if  you  w'rite  the  copy  the  particular  point  you  stress.  What 
over  once,  it  affords  ample  practice  in  curves  begin  with  the  greater  depth  of 
onward  movement,  and  this,  in  turn,  curve  at  the  l>eginning?  With  the 
encourages  fluency.  greater  depth  of  curve  at  the  end? 
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What  kind  of  reversed  curves  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  hump?  What  kind  are 
written  without  a  hump?  What  is  meant 
by  the  use  of  the  get-away  stroke  and 
why  should  it  be  used?  Write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise  composed  of  words 
taken  from  the  April  O.  G.  A.  test  and 
insist  upon  the  students  using  the  light, 
tapering  line  or  gct-aivay  stroke  at  the 
end  of  each. 


more  perpendicular  than  usual  after  k 
and  g,  too.  Don’t  let  the  d’s  tip  over, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  don’t  attempt 
to  make  them  too  vertical.  Compare 
your  work  frequently  with  the  plates 
in  the  magazine.  These  plates  will  give 
you  the  approved  style  of  slant. 

Once  again  our  remarks  will  end  with 
a  word  about  phrases.  Phrase  writing 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expedients  in 


effective,  actual,  proves,  and,  demand  bases,  health,  brain,  blood, 
mental,  demands,  sometimes,  vitality,  fresh,  air,  help,  therefore 


Watch  the  curves  in  this  copy.  Are 
the  students  writing  them  rapidly  and 
vigorously,  or  slowly  and  jaggedly? 

One  other  feature  of  writing  that 
adds  or  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  work,  depending  upon  its  presence 
or  absence,  is  the  slant.  Now,  our  con¬ 
tention  is  that  if  the  writing  is  done 
fluently — and  writing  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  any  other  way — the  slant  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  uniform  and  good 
throughout.  This  statement  is  ad¬ 
vanced  and  justified  by  the  observation 
of  thousands  of  specimens  submitted  to 
us  each  year.  There  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  slant  too  much  the  t  when 
followed  by  r,  as  in  the  word  naturally. 
Then,  too,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
slant,  the  t  stroke  often  is  made  too 
long.  Suppose  you  have  this  upward 
stroke  made  a  little  more  vertical  and 
see  how  much  better  the  outline  will 
look  and  how  much  better  the  entire 
copy  looks.  The  t  should  be  a  little 


shorthand  writing.  It  is  practice  on 
phrases  that  con.stitutes  a  very  large 
part  of  the  time  devoted  to  shorthand 
writing  and  practice  by  aspiring  re¬ 
porters.  Needless  to  say  it  would  be 
physically  impossible,  with  the  present 
degree  of  development  of  skill  in  man¬ 
ual  dexterity  at  least,  to  write  at  such 
speeds  as  240,  280,  300  and  above,  with¬ 
out  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  phrase 
writing.  Many  of  the  writers  who  can 
take  court  testimony  at  the  breathless 
rate  of  300  words  a  minute,  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  well-filled  stock  of 
phrases.  In  intricate  phrases  these  are 
to  be  avoided,  but  in  simple  phrases 
they  can  be  written  right  off.  without 
hesitation.  I  have  seen  writing  done 
at  the  rate  of  340  words  a  minute,  or 
as  fast  as  I  could  dictate  the  testimony, 
by  an  amateur  writer  who  ordinarily 
wrote  only  at  the  rate  of  160  or  170 
words  a  minute,  simply  by  employing  a 
given  number  of  practiced  phrases.  I 
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merely  mention  this  to  show  just  how  writer  who  has  a  fiuod  many  at  his 
valuable  phrase  writing  is  in  acquiring  finger  tips.  Practice  for  llucncy  in  these 
speed  and  what  an  asset  it  is  to  the  phrases  from  the  April  test. 


f  y  -  ‘‘—IS 


one  that,  have  been  n'adc.  that  there 
upon  the,  to  be,  to  feel,  of  his. 


s,  when  these,  is  the,  that  is,  will  have, 
he  will  say,  to  me,  I  need,  it  will. 


El  Taquigrafo  Gregg 

Xombre  de  la  nueva  revista  estenografica  esi)ariola  que  se  dedi- 
cara  a  todas  las  personas  interesadas  en  el  arte  taqiiij^rafico. 
Contendra;  Un  departaniento  esjiecial  para  el  principiante  y 
otro  para  el  maestro.  Xoticias  taqiiijjraficas  del  dia;  articulos 
que  inspiraran  al  lector ;  in.strucciones  e  indicaciones  al  profesor 
para  uso  en  el  aula.  Ademas  liahra  paj^jinas  taquii^raticas  que 
serviran  como  ejercicio  de  lectura ;  suticiente  material  para 
dictar  y  otros  teinas  interesantes. 

TODO  ESTLT)I.\XTK  interesado  en  el  idioma  espanol  dehia 
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I^CHOOL  NEWS  ^uid  PERSONAL  NOTEg 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


WK  have  learned  recently  of  an¬ 
other  of  otir  fraternity  joining 
the  business  ranks.  For  some  time  p:ist 
.\lr.  George  Benton,  formerly  with 
I'all’s  Business  College,  Nashville, 
I'ennessee,  has  been  in  the  Cost  Ac¬ 
counting  Department  of  Morgan  and 
Hamilton,  Nashville. 

.  *  *  * 

Miss  tiarol  M.  Walters,  of  Nornuil, 
Illinois,  has  just  accepted  a  position  in 
the  new  secretarial  departiiK-nt  of  the 
Intertiational  College,  F'ort  W’ayne,  In¬ 
diana.  This  new  course  will  include 
shorthand,  typewriting,  secretarial  stud¬ 
ies,  secretarial  accounting,  office  appli- 
itices,  economics,  and  parliamentary 
!:iw. 

*  *  * 

IMans  for  the  organizing  of  the 
Gregg  classes  at  the  summer  school  of 
the  Plattsburgh  State  Normal  School, 
Plattsburgh,  New  York,  are  now  being 
tnade  by  the  principal.  Dr.  George  K. 
Hawkins.  Those  who  would  like  to 
I ombine  with  theory  or  methtMls  courses 
.1  delightful  stay  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  should  communicate  with 
Dr.  Hawkins  immediately  with  a  view 
to  making  reservations. 

*  *  * 

.Miss  .Ann  Brewington  is  to  be  in 
eiiarge  again  this  year  of  the  methods 
courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
offered  at  the  first  term  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter  of  University  of  Chicago, 
lime  16  to  July  23.  Course  12  T,  as  it 
is  descrilied  in  the  Bulletin,  is  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  teaching  of  stenography 
:  and  typewriting  or  to  make  their  pres- 

I  '“lit  work  more  effective.  A  critical 


study  of  different  methods  used  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  theory  of  shorthand  and 
the  technique  of  typewriting,  will  be 
the  basis  of  study,  among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed — the  educational  values 
of  stenography  and  typewriting;  the 
psychology  of  stenography;  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  typewriting;  development  of 
style,  accuracy,  and  speed,  grading,  inter¬ 
scholastic  tests,  and  certificates  and  di¬ 
plomas  ;  coordination  of  the  commercial 
department  with  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment  ;  stenography  and  typewriting  in 
the  Junior  high  school. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  are  planning  to  take  a 
summer  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  this 
year  will  be  interested  in  learning  that 
(irove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  offer  an  attractive  course. 

The  sessions  will  run  from  June  17 
to  .August  15. 

Professor  R.  G.  Walters  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  interested  teachers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Twin  City  Business  University  has 
secured  Mr.  A.  B.  Curtis  to  handle  the 
accounting  work  to  be  given  during  the 
special  summer  normal  session  this  year. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Curtis 
was  previously  associated  with  the 
.Vlinne.sota  Business  College,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  College,  and  the  High 
School  at  Chipawa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 
I'or  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
head  of  the  Government  Accounting 
School  conducted  by  Bishop,  Brissman 

and  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

♦  *  ♦ 

To  numerous  friends  and  former 
students  it  will  be  a  delight  to  learn 
that  Mr.  C.  P.  Moore,  director  of  Com- 
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mercial  Education,  Nashville  Public 
Schools,  recently  attained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  C.  P.  A.  How  and  when  he 
did  the  volume  of  work  required  is 
somewhat  mystifying  to  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Moore’s  strenuous 
program,  but  the  important  fact  re¬ 
mains — he  did  it!  One  cannot  say  that 
he  arrived  at  this  desirable  stage  natu¬ 
rally  and  without  hard  work,  yet  it  will 
be  noted  that  his  initials  are  C.  P.,  with 
only  the  “A”  missing.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  major  conflict  centered 
on  the  “A,”  for  that  is  the  classifica¬ 
tion  most  fascinating  to  Mr.  Moore  in 
all  his  activities. 

This  magazine  joins  in  extending  con¬ 
gratulations.  And  giving  vent  to  a  bit 
of  curiosity — what  next,  Mr.  Moore? 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  H.  Long,  for  many  years 
owner  of  Bliss  Business  College,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  has  taken  over  Flint 
Business  Institute,  Flint,  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  has  started  a  new  class  in  com¬ 
mercial  work,  we  learn  from  Mr.  O.  H. 
Little.  Mr.  Little,  who  was  formerly 
with  Draughon’s  Business  Colleges,  is 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

*  «  * 

Wedding  bells  have  rung  for  two 
well-known  commercial  educators.  Miss 
Florence  A.  Sparks  of  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Yonkers 
(New  York)  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Elarl  W.  Barnhart,  Specialist  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  imder  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  were  married  on  February 
9  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mother  in 
New  York  City.  They  will  reside  in 
Washington. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnhart  are  well 
known  for  their  connection  with  com¬ 


mercial  education,  particularly  in  the 

University  of  California  and  Boston 
University.  We  are  sure  our  readers 
from  coast  to  coast  will  wish  this  de¬ 
serving  couple  a  long  and  happy  matri¬ 
monial  journey. 

*  *  * 

Chillicothe  Business  College  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  has  recently  been  pur¬ 

chased  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Seyler  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
mid-year  graduating  exercises  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia,  High  School, 
was  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Harman, 
president  of  Bowling  Green  Business 
University.  Mr.  Harman  is  frequently 
called  on  for  addresses  of  this  kind, 
which  is  rather  unusual  for  a  private 
business  college  proprietor. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Reed  is  the  new  head  of 
the  typewriting  department  of  Ferris 
Institute,  succeeding  Mrs.  Eben  Pen- 
nock.  Mrs.  Reed  received  her  training 
at  Mankato  (Minnesota)  State  Normal 
School,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Man¬ 
kato  Commercial  College. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Business  College,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas,  is  issuing  a  “newsy” 
little  quarterly,  “The  Review,”  with  in¬ 
spirational  talks  and  letters  from  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  women  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  L.  B.  C.  students  past  and 
present,  and  it  tells  what  many  of  the 
graduates  are  now  doing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  The  view  of  the  College 
National  Bank,  in  the  January  issue, 
looks  like  a  real  bank  scene. 

*  *  * 

Remember  to  send  us  your  change  of 
address  early  if  the  June  issue  will  not 
reach  you  at  your  present  address. 
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Walk  As  If  You  Were  Somebody 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden 

Look  to  your  walk.  It  has  more  to 
do  with  your  success  or  failure  than 
you,  perhaps,  dream  of.  Don’t  slouch. 
Don’t  wobble.  Don’t  shuffle.”  Don’t 
strut.  Walk  like  a  man  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  play  a  man’s  part  in  life, 
with  head  erect  and  feet  planted  firmly 
on  the""  ground. 

To  be  tlie  best  men  and  women  that' 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  be,  we  need  every 
bit  of  help,  every  uplift,  and”  every 
power  of  mind  and  body  that  we  can 
call  to  our  aid.  Among  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  agents  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  supreme  end’®* — things,  too,  that  we 
can  all  command — are  a  noble  bearing 
and  an  erect,  firm,  courageous,  manly 
walk. 

We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from 
what  we’”  seem  to  be.  The  inner  and 
the  outer  man  are  both  of  a  piece.  Our 
appearance,  voluntary  expression,  con¬ 
versation,  and  movements  are  all  very 
good’”  indications  of  what  there  is  in 
us.  We  do  not  need  to  eat  a  whole  ox 
to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  its  flesh, 
neither’”  do  we  need  to  know  a  man’s 
whole  history  in  order  to  estimate  his 
character.  Five  minutes’  observation 
of  him,  or  five  minutes’  conversation 
with”®  him,  will  give  to  an  intelligent 
man  or  woman  a  pretty  fair  picture  of 
what  he  is. 

You  cannot  aspire,  or  accomplish 
great  or  noble”®  things  so  long  as  you 
assume  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  a 
coward  or  a  weakling.  If  you  would 
be  noble  and  do  noble  things,”®  you 
must  look  up.  You  were  made  to  look 
upward  and  to  walk  upright,  not  to  look 
down  or  to  shamble  along  in  a  semi-"® 
horizontal  position.  Put  character,  dig¬ 
nity,  nobility  into  your  walk. 

One  may  see,  on  the  streets  of  a  city, 


every  day,  many  people  who  are  walk¬ 
ing”®  failures,  walking  advertisements 
of  their  own  incapacity.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  energy  in  their  movements. 
Their  whole  bearing  gives  testimony  of 
their  weakness.  How“®  do  we  know 
that  they  are  failures?  Nothing  is 
simpler.  There  is  a  subtle  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  you 
can  very*”  quickly  tell,  by  a  man’s  walk 
and  general  bearing,  whether  his  mind 
is  alert,  his  spirit  progressive  and  earn¬ 
est,  and  his  whole  being  full  of"®  life 
and  vigor  and  determination,  or  whether 
he  is  a  slipshod,  lazy,  lifeless  creature. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  says  that  en¬ 
ergy  will  do  anything  that  can*®®  be  done 
in  the  world,  and  that  “no  talent,  no 
circumstances,  no  opportunities  will 
make  a  fwo-legged  creature  of  man 
without  it.”  A  man*”  who  has  energy 
in  his  make-up,  and  has  winning  qual¬ 
ities.  will  show  it  in  his  walk,  his  bear¬ 
ing.  and  in  all  his  movements.  How*” 
quickly  we  are  all  averaged  up  by  our 
observation  at  every  turn.  The  way  a 
man  walks,  the  way  he  holds  his  head, 
or  the*”  way  he  looks  at  one,  often 
turns  the  balance  for  or  against  him. 

The  manager  of  one  of  our  larg¬ 
est  life  insurance  companies,  who, 
through®*®  his  experience  in  selecting 
agents,  has  developed  great  power  as  a 
reader  of  character,  judges  a  young 
man’s  capacity  for  business  almost 
wholly  by  his®”  appearance.  He  says 
that  he  always  notices  the  manner  in 
which  applicants  for  positions  enter  and 
leave  his  office,  and  that  he  will  have 
nothing®"  to  do  with  one  whose  bearing 
expresses  indifference,  laziness,  or  in¬ 
activity.  A  man  who  has  no  enerpv  in 
his  step,  and  does  not  express  stamina®” 
and  vigor  in  his  movements  and  con¬ 
versation,  has  no  chance  of  obtaining 
employment  from  him.  He  says  that 
he  knows,  from  experience  in  dealing 
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with**®  all  sorts  of  people,  that  such  men 
have  no  self-assertion,  ambition,  cour¬ 
age,  or  any  other  of  the  saving  qual¬ 
ities  that  make  one  successful  in  any*“ 
field. 

Never  allow  your  physical  standard 
to  drop.  Keep  up  your  energy ;  walk 
as  if  you  were  somebody  and  you  were 
going  to  do  something^®  worth  while  in 
the  world,  so  that  even  a  stranger  will 
note  your  bearing  and  mark  your 
superiority. 

“Vigor  is  contagious,”  says  Emerson, 
“and  whatever®'®  makes  us  think  or  feel 
strongly  adds  to  our  power  and  en¬ 
larges  our  field  of  action.”  Nothing 
else  is  so  effectual  in  making  us 
“think"®*  or  feel  strongly”  and  act  vig¬ 
orously,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  body. 

It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to 
manifest  any  life,’“  energy,  or  enthusi- 
a.sm,  while  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  in 
a  reclining  position,  with  all  the  mus¬ 
cles  relaxed.  There  is  a  suspension  of 
physical  energy""  through  the  entire 
system,  and  the  mind  is  very  quick  to 
respond  to  the  body’s  invitation  to  rest 
and  take  its  ease.  It  is  a”®  law  of  our 
being  that  each  part  of  us  tends  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  every  other  part.  The 
hand,  the  eye,  the  brain  and  all  other"*® 
organs  of  the  body  sympathize  with  one 
another,  and  a  letting  down  of  stand¬ 
ard  anywhere  is  an  immediate  signal 
for  a  drop  all  along  the*“  line. 

If  you  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
walking  or  sitting  in  a  listless,  indolent 
way,  turn  right  about  face  at  once  and 
make*®®  a  change.  You  don’t  want  to 
shuffle  along  like  the  failures  we  often 
see  sitting  around  on  park  benches,  or 
lolling  alwut  the  streets,  with"®  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  or  haunting  in¬ 
telligence  offices,  and  wondering  why 
fate  has  been  so  hard  with  them.  You 
don’t  want  to  give  people®"®  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  you  are  discouraged,  or  that 
you  are  already  falling  to  the  rear. (915) 

Emulate  the  Sundial  I 
Make  it  a  life-rule  to  wipe  out  from 
your  memory  everything  which  has 


been  unpleasant,  unfortunate.  We  ought 
to  forget  everything  which  has  kepff 
us  back,  which  has  made  us  suffer, 
which  has  been  disagreeable,  and  never 
allow  the  hideous  pictures  of  distressing 
conditions  to  enter  our  minds  again.*® 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  with  a 
disagreeable,  harmful  experience,  and 
that  is  to  bury  it — forget  it. (70) 

Lesson  XIII 

WORDS 

Exploit,  oxide.  Almighty,  ulcerate, 
canto,  compensate,  concord,  cognate, 
subsidiary,  forefathers,  furnaceman, 
fortress,  emporium,  impure,  engulf, 
inhere,  income,  inmate,  compilation, 
subtreasury,  explicit,  sublingual,  com¬ 
missary,  conscience,  inactive.  (25) 
SENTENCES 

He  will  force  the  issue  of  the  income 
tax  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  furnaceman  cannot  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  explosion.®®  This  company 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil. 
You  should  be  very  explicit  in  your 
statements  before  you  impanel  the  jury 
to  hear  the®®  case  against  the  head  of 
the  commissary.  Our  company  will 
compensate  you  for  any  expense  you 
may  incur  in  obtaining  this  indenture. 
The  president  is”  immune  from  ar¬ 
rest.  (78) 

Lesson  XIV 

WORDS 

Contrition,  counterfeiter,  constringent, 
extrication,  exclaim,  entreaty,  enter¬ 
taining.  intercessor,  interchange,  instru¬ 
mentation,  retrocede,  restrainedly,  dis¬ 
tracted,  electrode,  alterant,  ultruist, 
centrical,  patronize,  lattermost,  literatim, 
materialize,  nitroform,  obstructor,  neu¬ 
tralization,  petrol,”  austral. (26) 
SENTENCES 

The  counterfeiter  was  arrested  when 
he  attempted  to  take  passage  for 
Australia.  The  electrician  said  that  he 
feared  the  scheme  would  not  material¬ 
ize.  You  may”  use  either  direct  or  al¬ 
ternating  current  for  this  electrical 
device.  The  contractor  became  dis¬ 
tracted  at  the  failure  of  his  men  to 
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complete  the  building  on"  time.  He 
should  patronize  his  friends.  Her  en¬ 
tertaining  and  charming  manner  showed 
her  tact  to  a  marked  degree.  (68) 

Lesson  XV 

WORDS 

Aggress,  antecede,  inclusion,  declen¬ 
sion,  hydrostatic,  reclination,  magnitude, 
MacAndrews,  multiplier,  overconfident, 
imderestimate,  parallelism,  postmaster, 
self-defense,  circumflection,  circulator, 
superphosphate,  shortly,  shiplap,  trans¬ 
fuse,  susceptive,  grandchildren,  he  will 
understand."  transportation,  supersede, 
circumstantial,  undertaker,  overshadow. 

SENTENCES 

You  must  guard  against  overconfi¬ 
dence  in  this  case.  What  is  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  your  paper  ?  The  postmaster 
declined  to  allow  Miss  McLean  a  week’s 
vacation.”  Mr.  MacAndrews  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  I  do  not  understand 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  transportation. 
No  counter  claim"  can  be  entered  in 
this  instance.  To-night  we  will  send 
you  post-paid  a  package  of  agricultural 
magazines.  McCarthy  shipped  the 
multigraphed  circulars.  (73) 

Lesson  XVI 

WORDS 

Answerable,  artfulness,  bloodless, 
caption,  disciple,  tonsure,  indisposed, 
indisposition,  measureless,  umpire,  un¬ 
disputed,  fruitful,  painless,  onmiscient, 
unsubscribed,  refreshment,  respire, 
mildness,  sleepiness,  tenement,  inflect, 
judgment.  Woolworth,  brotherliness, 
liniment.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

The  umpire  is  a  very  unlucky  man. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  compelled  the 
carpenter  himself  to  put  a  new  panel  in 
•  the  door.  Can”  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  be  responsible  for  so  much 
sickness?  Her  voice  appeals  to  many 
because  of  its  delightful  inflection. 
Painless  dentistry  is  a"  science.  All 
prescriptions  receive  our  most  careful 


attention  at  all  times.  Many  people 
were  injured  in  the  horrible  explosion 
which  occurred  just  around  the  corner" 
one  day  last  week. (79) 

Business  Correspondence 

JOGGING  LETTERS 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  Page 
22$,  Letters  i  and  s) 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Atkinson, 

Helena,  Montana. 

Dear  Madam : 

About  one  year  ago  it  was  our  pleas¬ 
ure  to  make  you  a  shipment  of  our 
“NO  PROTEST’’”  Hosiery. 

Of  course  we  should  like  a  duplicate 
order,  but  more  than  this,  the  writer 
feels  a  personal  interest  in  this  trans¬ 
action,  and  wishes  to"  say  that  if  there 
were  any  pairs  which  went  wrong  or 
proved  defective,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
include  replacements,  free  of  charge. 

The  usual”  or  customary  returning 
of  defective  socks  is  not  necessary  in 
this  instance.  Just  your  “say  so’’  is 
sufficient.  Yours  truly, (95) 

Mr.  John  Chalmers, 

24  West  72d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  en¬ 
croaching  unduly  upon*  your  time  if 

I  call  the  following  matter  to  your 
attention.  Has  it  yet  been  brought  to 
your  notice  that  the  price  of  electricity 
throughout"  this  Company’s  entire  terri¬ 
tory  is  to  be  reduced  this  morning  from 

II  cents  to  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour — 
a  drop  of  nearly  ten  per”  cent? 

Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
Edison  service?  Is  there  anything  I, 
personally,  can  do,  or  this  Company 
can  do,  to  improve'"  our  service — to 
satisfy  you  better? 

I  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  hear 
your  criticism  on  your  electric  supply, 
or  your  criticism  of  any”*  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  Company  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact. 
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I  am  inclosing  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  your  convenience.  I  earn¬ 
estly  solicit  an  expression'®*  of  your 
views  or  suggestions,  or  any  helpful 
advice  to  the  end  that  the  service  we 
render  may,  if  possible,  be  improved,  or 
that  your'”  relations  with  our  employees 
may  be  made  more  pleasant. 

Yours  very  truly, (187) 

Groiving  Value  of  the  fVritten 
IVord 

By  F.  C.  Henderschott,  Manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company 

With  each  passing  century  commer¬ 
cial  relations  have  become  more  com¬ 
plicated,  until  to-day,  according  to  an 
accepted  authority,  only  seven  per  cent 
of  our  commercial  transactions”  are 
directly  involved  with  currency,  and 
nine-tenths  of  all  business,  which  up 
to  a  few  decades  ago  was  carried  on 
almost  wholly  by  personal®*  interview, 
is  now  done  by  letter. 

As  a  business  organization  increases 
in  size  the  written  word  tends  to  re¬ 
place  personal  interviews.  Even  among 
the  company’s'®  ow'n  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  written  memoranda  and  re¬ 
ports  replace  personal  interviews. 

Forty  years  ago  the  only  letters  that 
showed  symptoms  of  red-blooded  au¬ 
thorship  were’**  either  love  letters  or 
the  controversial  letters  of  statesmen. 
Business  communications  were  com¬ 
posed  of  stilted  and  lifeless  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  “pursuant  to,”  “beg'” 
to  advise.”  “esteemed  favor,”  etc.,  and 
business  English  still  suffers  from  this 
handicap.  Such  expressions  were  per¬ 
haps  legitimate  fifty  years  ago.  when 
business  was  confined’”  to  the  few  and 
when  its  transactions  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  personal  contact.  Written 
communications  then  served  mainly  as 
records  for  legal  purposes,  and”®  natu¬ 
rally  acquired  some  of  the  legal  phrase¬ 
ology  and  much  of  the  legal  atmosphere. 

Finally,  however,  some  one  some¬ 
where,  conceived  the  idea  that  human 
interest  could*®*  be  woven  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  as  well  as  into  a  personal 


message ;  that  a  business  letter,  after 
all,  is  a  personal  message,  and  that*** 
it  is  possible  to  talk  to  a  man  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  in  the  same  w'ords  that 
you  would  use  if  he  were  sitting  be¬ 
side*”  your  desk.  That  discovery,  care¬ 
fully  developed,  has  of  itself  dissolved 
distance  and  placed  the  inter-relation¬ 
ship  of  business  men  upon  a  basis  of 
intimacy  that  no**®  other  could  accom¬ 
plish.  The  business  letter  is  doing 
nearly  everything  that  could  be  done 
by  personal  interview,  and  has  had  to 
become  personal  in  the®**  process  of  evo¬ 
lution.  There  is  now  little  reason  or 
excuse  for  using  stilted  phrases  that 
would  never  be  used  in  conversation. 

With  the  advent  of*“  the  typewriter 
and  the  development  of  the  stenogra¬ 
pher,  business  correspondence  clianged 
from  freak  shapes  and  novelties  in 
forms  and  gradually  became  the 
method  of  transmitting*”  important 
messages,  information,  and  other  data. 
Another  difficulty  soon  arose,  however, 
as  a  majority  of  girls  entering  busi¬ 
ness,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and**® 
twenty-five,  are  equipped  with  little 
more  than  the  barest  fundamentals  of 
English,  while  ignorance  of  even  the 
ordinary  rudiment  of  business  methods 
is  practically  universal.*®* 

In  the  early  days  of  stenography 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
young  men  who  entered  this  calling, 
but  with  the  exception  of  certain  lines**® 
of  business  they  have  'gradually  yielded 
the  duties  of  the  stenographer  to  girls 
and  women  who  have  grown  older  in 
their  business  careers.  Schools,  both*” 
public  and  private,  are  giving  more 
thought  to  the  fundamentals  which  are 
necessary  in  the  training  of  a  practical 
and  efficient  stenographer.  To-day  no 
letter*'®  will  pass  the  business  censor 
which  is  not  courteous,  neat,  and 
phrased  in  good  business  English.  The 
development  of  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  and  other®**  methods  of  rapid 
communication  have  tended  only  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  correspondence, 
especially  routine  letters. 

Sales  letters  and  the  work  achieved 
through  this  method®*®  have  caused  the 
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business  world  to  marvel  at  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  good  correspondence.  The 
written  message  goes  straight  into  the 
mind  of  the  person  to““  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  if  the  message  is  correct 
good  results  may  be  anticipated. 

No  man  who  hopes  to  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in”®  the  business  world 
can  afford  to  neglect  his  correspondence, 
for  by  it  he  will  be  judged  both  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  relationships. 

What  constitutes  a*”  good  business 
correspondent?  Some  years  ago  this 
question  was  answered  as  follows : 
“The  good  writer  is  one  who  says  all 
he  means  to  say,  says*“  only  what  he 
means  to  say,  and  says  it  exactly  as 
he  means  to  say  it.” 

All  tlie  qualities  that  should  enter 
into  good,  honest,®”  straightforward 
business  English  require  an  immense 
amount  of  effort  and  persistence  in  the 
getting.  One  is  not  foreordained  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  writer.  Faculty  for”® 
expression  must  be  developed.  In  order 
to  write  well  one  must  write  often, 
incessantly  revise  one’s  own  writing, 
acquaint  one’s  self  with  the  best 
models^”  and,  above  all,  cultivate  at 
least  a  certain  measure  of  what  we 
may  term  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  people  and  circumstances.  Other¬ 
wise  our  words  will'"  never  arrive ; 
they  will  never  hammer  their  way  into 
the  consciousness  of  our  readers ;  they 
will  never  “get  over.” 

Wherein  does  business  English  differ 
from’”  literary  English?  In  one  sense 
it  does  not  differ  at  all,  for  the  real 
standard  of  the  language  of  business 
letters  is  the  same  as”®  the  standard  of 
all  English  prose.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  busi¬ 
ness  English  and  good  English.  How¬ 
ever,  business  English  is  also®”  some¬ 
thing  more  than  English  that  happens 
to  be  used  in  business.  It  is  a  separate 
field  of  our  language  and  differs  from 
literary  English  in**®  its  purpose,  its 
methods,  its  phraseology  and  its  point 
of  view.  More  generally  speaking,  it 
is  distinguished  by  greater  simplicity 
in  the  matter  of  construction*”  and  ex¬ 
pression;  it  is  more  direct  in  its  meth¬ 


ods.  and  more  frankly  calculated  to 
convince  and  persuade.  (867) 


A  Real  Estate  Case 

(Continued  from  the  March  issue) 

— with  regard  to  that  piece  of  vacant 
property  ? 

A  I  first  met  Mr.  Ferris  in””  an 
architect’s  office. 

Q  When  was  that? 

A  It  was  the  same  day  or  the  day 
previous,  I  don’t  remember  exactly, 
about  the  same  day*”®  that  I  submitted 
the  proposition  to  Mr.  Sheeder. 

Q  You  had  met  Mr.  Ferris,  at  the 
time  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Sheeder  about 
the*'”  store  ?  A  That  is  not  what  I  said. 

Q  I  want  to  understand  you  cor¬ 
rectly.  When  did  you  first  meet  Mr. 
Ferris  with  reference  to***®  the  first  talk 
with  Sheeder? 

A  I  met  Mr.  Ferris  in  the  architect’s 
office.  Knowing  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  I  told  him  I  had*’”  that  piece  of 
vacant,  a  good  stretch  of  vacant  for 
him. 

Q  When  was  that? 

A  That  was  about  two  days  after  Mr. 
Sheeder  first*”®  listed  the  vacant  with 
me. 

Q  You  mean  two  days  after  you  had 
this  talk  w'ith  Sheeder?  A  Yes.  sir. 

Q  Before  listing  the  property*’*”  with 
you  you  referred  to  this  talk  which  you 
say  you  had? 

A  At  the  time  he  gave  me  all  the 
conditions  and  terms  at*'*®  which  he 
would  sell. 

Q  Did  you  write  anything  down  in 
his  presence  at  that  time? 

A  Yes,  sir.  At  first  I  started  to 
write*"”  it  down  on  the  show  case  and 
then  he  took  me  over  close  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth  because  he  did  not  even 
want  the  men*”®  working  in  the  store 
to  know  what  we  were  talking  about. 
He  did  not  want  them  to  know  he  was 
the  owner. 

Q  Now  tell**”  us  what  was  said  be¬ 
tween  yourself  and  Sheeder  the  second 
time  you  came  there  when  you  came  to 
tell  him  about  the  Ferris  proposition. 
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A““  I  came  in  and  I  said  I  had  a 
buyer  that  has  offered  me  $110  a  foot 
and  that  will  take”“  the  whole  stretch 
of  240  feet,  and  that  he  wdll  pay  the 
ten  thousand  dollars  cash  that  he  asked, 
and  Mr.  Sheeder“‘®  turned  me  down. 
He  said  he  would  not  take  anything 
less  than  $125,  that  he  would  not  even 
take““  $120. 

Q  That  was  about  on  Wednesday, 
was  it,  before  that  Saturday? 

A  I  don’t  know  what  date.  It  may 
have  been*®**  Thursday,  Wednesday,  or 
Tuesday.  • 

Q  Did  you  make  any  notations  in  any 
of  your  records  as  to  the  days  you  went 
to  see  him?  A““  No,  sir. (3032) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

“Now,  Jimmy,”  said  father,  “what  is 
the  difference  between  ‘human’  and 
‘humane’  ?” 

Jimmy  thought  deeply  for  a  moment. 

“Well,”  he  said,  at  length,  “suppose 
you“  had  two  pieces  of  candy  and  a 
hungry  little  dog  grabbed  one  from  you. 
If  you  gave  him  the  other  piece,  you 
would  be  humane;*®  but  if  you  threw 
a  stone  at  him  you  would  be  hu¬ 
man.”  (62) 

A  DOUBTFUL  COMPLIMENT 

“You  have  a  model  husband,”  said 
the  lady  who  was  congratulating  the 
bride. 

The  next  day  the  bride  bethought  her 
to  look  up  the  word*®  “model”  in  the 
dictionary  and  this  is  what  she  found : 
“Model :  A  small  imitation  of  the  real 
thing.”  (43) 

PLYING  HIS  TRADE 

Cop :  “What  is  your  business  ?” 

Prisoner  :  “I  am  a  locksmith.” 

Cop:  “Well,  what  were  you  doing 
in  that  gambling  house  we  just  raided?” 

Prisoner :  “When*®  you  came  in  I 
was  making  a  bolt  for  the  door.”  (36) 


THE  DANGER 

“I  doctor  myself  with  the  aid  of 
medical  books.” 

“Yes,  and  some  day  you’ll  die  of  a 
misprint.”  (18) 

A  PERFECT  LADY 

Maggie  and  Reggie  were  indulging  in 
an  infuriated  fight.  Reggie  was  a  guest 
in  Maggie’s  home.  Maggie  had  just 
bestowed  a  tremendous  blow  upon  her** 
playmate  when  her  father  came  on  the 
scene. 

“Why  did  you  hit  Reggie?”  he  asked 
severely. 

“I’m  tired  of  playing  with  him,”  was 
the  answer.®*  “I  want  him  to  go  home.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  ask  him  to  go 
home?”  inquired  the  stern  parent. 

“Oh!” — it  was  the  young  hopeful’s” 
turn  to  be  shocked — “Why,  daddy,  that 
wouldn’t  be  polite  I”  (85) 

*  *  * 

Editorial  Comment 

(Concluded  from  page  311) 

something  they  can  bite  on,  something 
that  challenges  their  ability  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Even  their  beginning  work  in 
typewriting  must  have  some  connection 
with  the  future  use  they  expect  to  make 
of  it.  — R.  P.  S. 

+  +  + 

Commercial  Program  of  Vocational 
Convention  at  St.  Louis 

( Concluded  from  page  309) 

courses  should  be  of  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  scope.  Vocational  training  should 
enable  one  to  meet  every  emergency  in 
a  most  successful  way. 

Albert  Tangora,  World’s  Champion 
Typist,  demonstrated  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  also  in  the  Exhibit  room  as 
well  as  did  the  operators  of  the  cal¬ 
culating  machines  and  many  other  de¬ 
vices  on  display  there.  The  Exhibit 
room  was  thus  converted  into  a  real 
“Business  Show,”  the  leading  publishers 
and  manufacturers  being  represented. 
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